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Editorial. 


HE letters of Charles Eliot Norton show what part 
he had in the campaign which saved Niagara 
Falls from desecration. If he were living, he 
would again be in the front in the fight to save 
Hetch Hetchy Valley from being changed into a 
reservoir for San Francisco. The justification for such an 
act is couched in persuasive forms and wins assent from 
citizens of San Francisco who value a convenient, but 
not indispensable, water supply more than they value a 
spot of rarest beauty. But the nation should have a word 
to say, which should rise from every citizen, for the 
preservation, as a part of the national park, of this unique 
place. Public spirit, even in San Francisco, should rise to 
its higher loyalty, and insist that the people of the whole 
country have their higher interests at stake in this matter. 
The pleas of necessity are specious: the duty of keeping 
inviolate so extraordinary a region is paramount. The 
Committee for the Preservation of the Yosemite National 
Park should have the eager support and co-operation of 
every lover of nature and of human nature. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained of the Committee, 327 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


a 


As to the meeting of the General Conference in San 
Francisco in 1915, Dr. Crothers has made a suggestion of 
happy and stimulating enterprise. He proposes that 
from four points in the East delegations shall set out by 
four great routes, carefully provided with speakers who 
shall at points along the way make addresses on the faith 
and purpose of the conference. There is no reason why 
such a crusade should not be organized and carried to 
fortunate isstie. ‘There is every reason for such awaken- 
ing under auspices that shall guarantee adequate and 
representative expression. “The country might ring from 
end to end with repeated pealing of the notes of our 
cause. We ourselves must awake early and be sure of 


our parts. 
wt 


SEGREGATION of the African race in the United States 
is in some form in effect everywhere, in Boston as well as 
in Baltimore, but there is a difference. In the North 
there are certain invisible lines of social and racial dis- 
tinction which are effective barriers to familiar relations. 
Throughout the North there is much less personal ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with colored people than is 
common in the South; but there is also a strong sense of 
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justice and a determination not to allow personal likes 
and dislikes, or social and racial prejudices, to stand in 
the way of a strict administration of such laws as are 
provided for the benefit of all American citizens. The 
proof therefore that since the incoming of the new adminis- 
tration at Washington there has been a decided, although 
unofficial, movement’ itt various departments of the public 
service to push colored people one side and reduce the 
chances of their appointment to positions under the gov- 
ernment, has stirred many to indignation and has caused 
many well-wishers’ of the Democratic administration to 
wonder whether, when the people next express themselves, 
this policy may not prove to be a nail in its coffin. 


Sd 


Mr. Prick COLLIER, whose brilliant preaching a quar- 
ter century ago is fresh in memory, and to whom death 
came in the full tide of high career, as became his spirit, 
once preached a remarkable sermon on the last verse of 
the gospel of John, which begins with the words, “And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did.” ‘The 
unwritten part of every biography, the things great 
writers said to their friends that no books could carry or 
contain, the self-revelation which goes along with all the 
multitudinous expression of personality, characterize 
human nature much more than any selection of words or 
acts can do. ‘‘There be of them that have left a name 
behind them, and some there be which have no memo- 
rial.’’ But of both alike the best is in that which is not, 
and cannot, be recorded. In the great judgment things 
unknown or-forgotten gather: no witness is so worthy as 
that, none else infallible. 


THE vicious habit of making the proceedings of the 
Congress of the United States a vehicle of whatever matter 
Congressmen may wish to put into print deserves rebuke, 
but it is a pity that a protest against such action should 
be made by the W. C. T. U. in the case of a man whose 
industry arouses their opposition to any recognition of 
his high service, his noble personal character, and his 
wide public spirit and immeasurable generosity. One 
may have his opinion about brewing and brewers as such, 
but, whatever it may be, he should still keep an openness 
of mind to merit and obligation. The evils of intem- 
perance may be fought as were the evils of slavery with- 
out shutting the gates of good-will and justice on those 
who do not accept responsibility for them. One cause 
of the hatred Jesus aroused was his taking the side of 
the despised publicans, and worse folk, not in extenua- 
tion of their wrong, but in fairness to their better part, 
and for the sake of being of help totbhem. One sure way 
of not being able to convince men of error is to grudge 
them the credit due their virtues, and the saying, “De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,’”’ may have a positive, as well as 
negative, use. 

& 


It was not Mrs. Twickembury, but a young lady, who 
sat next to Charles Eliot Norton at dinner, who asked, 
“What are Pericles?’’ With little-neck clams just being 
served, and a name flung into the air without any other 
apperceptive resting-place in her mind, it is not strange 
that it sounded like some kind of shell-fish. We doubt, 
however, if there was occasion for doleful reflections about 
the decay of interest in letters and the decline of culture. 
The young lady might have known enough about the 
geological ages to make up for knowing nothing of an 
age of Pericles. It was something that she made the 
inquiry. ‘The scholar’s field is lifted higher and higher, 
and the range of general interest is growing broader and 
broader. From the point of view of a well-trained stu- 
dent, Chautauqua courses and correspondence schools 
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and languages, with atrocious pronunciation, in five 
weeks, all look alike, and are classed with the women’s 
club sections where Greek art is finished in one paper, 
and political economy and sociology served like after- 
noon tea. But the scholar who estimates these things 
in this way shows his ignorance. ‘They are messengers of 
culture, and carry light, howsoever dimly, into quarters 
that never else would have light. Out of them come prod- 
ucts that put the college graduate to shame. When 
was there a time in our history when so many people 
were interested in widening and heightening their points 
of contact as now? ; 


The Lasting Thanksgiving. 


The occasion of gratefulness is; naturally, the occur- 
rence of favorable events or the remembrance of them. 
The proclamation of a day of Thanksgiving contains 
recognition of rich harvests, of general well-being, of 
peace, and of prosperity, material and spiritual, which 
incline the mind to refer such blessings to a giver, a 
Universal Giver. 

But a Thanksgiving that can render no better reason 
than this for itself must strike even the healthiest lover 
of good fortune as quite inappropriate for religious use. 
It is not considered well-bred to say much of one’s own 
blessings to others, and especially in the presence of 
those whose lack of them is conspicuous. In the ordinary 
associations of life our expressions of personal privilege 
and possession are modified out of regard for friends 
whose deprivations, and consciousness of them, would 
be accentuated. Even though we were in no danger of 
boasting, we avoid the danger of letting our gratification 
remind others of their unsatisfied longings. Gratitude 
is a peculiarly private affair. 

Nor can we forget that the immediate occasion of 
thanksgiving has a tendency to lessen gratitude in pro- 
portion to the continuance of the giving. What we call 
pauperism occurs far more widely than is generally recog- 
nized. Incessant receiving and acknowledgment blunt 
the sincerest gratefulness. Thanks cannot keep fresh 
through many repetitions, however honestly we mean 
them to be fresh, however genuinely we feel obliged. 
To be regular recipients puts people into other relations 
than that of gratitude. It may be a better relation, 
like that of love, or it may be a less worthy relation, 
like that of dependence. Unless it is succeeded by some 
closer bond, gratefulness itself cannot suffice and is 
apt to shrink. "The more occasion thefe is to be grateful, 
in bigness or frequency of benefit, the less is human nature 
able to rise to it; and, feeling that such effort would be 
vain, we despair of the attempt. Gratitude is peculiarly 
a qualitative affair and immune to ritualism. 

For the explanation of thanksgiving as an act of religion 
we shall have to look deeper than in those benefits whose 
remembrance saddens a part of the human family, though 
it gladdens the rest, and to their abundance, gratitude 
for which to God would soon make Pharisees of those 
who indulged it. What we feel underneath our rec- 
ognition of blessings is that there is a care of the world, of 
which benefit is but one sign,—a care which means good 
to every one, which brings good oftentimes through 
unwelcome things, and which is resourceful so that we 
cannot count on knowing what will come and become 
habituated to dependence. What redeems gratitude to 
God from hollowness and selfishness and cant is a sense 
of what cannot be inventoried and calculated. Thanks 
are far more than the tax we voluntarily pay on our 
income, though they easily become much less. They 
are the response to the surprises of possession in a realm 
where we are always receiving more than we can think 
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of asking, and less, if we do think much of asking. Our 
thanks are not a beggar’s return, who can give no more: 
they are the lover’s pledge which will take his life to 
redeem. 

_ Such a thanksgiving makes a family of all the children 
of God. Whatever their fortunes and misfortunes, 
their joys and pain, the members of a true family rejoice 
in their home and rejoice in each other. ‘They cannot 
suffer anything which alienates them from this central 
bond, they cannot enjoy anything which alienates them 
from each other. And, when the world is lived in as 
a home, of which God is the ruling and pervading spirit, 
our gratefulness to him becomes the finest essence of our 
religion. In it inconsistencies are impossible. It is 
easily conceivable that one might feel gratitude in defeat, 
in loss, and find pain and torture no prevention of it. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” is the 
classic line, not of object submission or craven resigna- 
tion, but of a lively gratitude. One does not have to 
be slain to feel it, since living carries with it more trial 
than dying. It sometimes seems that the time for a 
day of fasting is some great prosperity, and the time to 
show what gratitude is should be some season of great 
tribulation. It is sure that thanksgiving to be religious 
must be founded in nothing less than life in God and in 
all things as under his will. 


The Latest Degrading of the Colored Man. 


Just how far the segregation of colored employees in 
government service has gone seems to be still in question; 
but that it has begun is undeniable, and that is enough. 

Such discrimination with the stamp of the United 
States upon it is an injury of incalculable influence. It 
gives aid and comfort 10 discrimination contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, and so as to degrade a race 
whose struggle upward is the noblest effort in human 
annals, and whose growth in self-respect and indepen- 
dence and opportunity is an asset in which men of every 
race take inspiration and benefit. What tends to hamper 
this progress and neutralize liberty injures the common 
weal. It is even more to the advantage of the dominant 
race in this country that every race should have fair 
play and an equal footing than it is to any one race, 
Under a democratic government it is a wretched com- 
mentary on the sincerity and courage of democratic 
principles that any department of government itself 
should undermine its own props, and let in caste and 
race prejudice where it will make a wedge to loosen the 
whole structure. 

With social lines we have nothing to do. How far 
these shall extend is a matter solely for social arbitra- 
ment. We do not understand that colored people them- 
. selves, or others on their behalf, desire to press that point. 
A considerable acquaintance with the better class of 
colored people, in a community where there are many of 
them, qualifies us to say that they do not wish social 
favors, that they value their own opportunities, and 
wish to raise their value by development, not by con- 
quest. In this matter we-can leave out of account any 
possible result of introducing social equality. Gov- 
ernment is not a social function. If colored people are 
fit to employ, they are fit to be treated with respect. If 
they are equal to the work set before them, they are 
equal to a place that shall not imply any disability or 
represent inferiority. The struggle brought on with 
reference to them created a nation. It gave them free- 
dom, but it did much more. It made one country 
out of divided States. In a sense the nation owes to 
the presence of the colored race its own welding into 
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unity. At any rate, it put the national seal on the free- 


dom it conferred. To stain its own document with the - 


smirch of disrespect, to give freedom only to cheapen 
it, to open a door only to usher those who enter it into 
a place by themselves, and to poison the cup of the water 
of life with a drop of contempt, is miserable, hypocritical, 
and treacherous business. We protest against it not on 
behalf of the colored race so much as on behalf of our- 
selves. We are ashamed. A patriot is denied the right 
to look a black man in the eyes. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any political animus 
in this protest. We have no politics, and we do not 
mean to adopt any. If, for a moment, we should look 
at the matter from the point of view of politics, we should 
say such a step would be very bad for any party concerned 
in it. We note that some of the most cordial supporters 
of the President, during his candidacy and since, are the 
most outspoken and uncompromising in their condemna- 
tion of this blot upon his administration. They have 
protested specially in the name of the principles on which 
the party in power has laid special stress. ‘They have 
called upon the administration to consider, not the rights 
of the colored race under the Constitution and under 
human propriety, not the dignity and good faith of the 
white race and the common welfare, but the consistency 
of the administration itself. The plea of the President 
that the segregation referred to has not gone very far 
has been met with the reply that it has gone far enough 
to make an issue as clear and important as it could be 
made, however far the segregation might go. Let it be 
supposed that it will go no further: injustice is not a 
matter of square or cubic measure. One such act is 
just as significant as many. ‘The harm is not in its quan- 
tity, but in its quality; and it is in some ways greater 
for being so small, because it is insidious and sheltered. 
It is a surrender, an unchivalrous, covert, and unmanly 
surrender, of a principle in which the lovers of democracy 
have taken pride. It has put an administration of noble 
and inspiring promise on the defensive, and no accu- 
sation accuses more than the excuses feebly tendered. 
It would not be enough to stop the march downward 
where itis. Such a President as Woodrow Wilson should 
lead the march back. 

We believe we are speaking as little from a sectional 
point of view as from a political point of view. The 
strongest and most winning voices for fair play to the 
negro come from the South. He has better friends there 
than anywhere else. He has in many important respects 
a better chance there than he has anywhere else in the 
land. Booker Washington is right in deprecating efforts 
to provide employment for Southern youth in the North. 
He advises them to stay where they are and work where 
they are. He is training generation after generation 
to be useful in the South, where opportunities of employ- 
ment and of respectable position are better than in the 
North. Southerners understand the colored people: 
they have in the past held with them relations of affection 
and good-will, to which Northerners are as strange as 
they are to the relations of slavery, and they wish them 
well. They have no sympathy with the extremists in 
the South from whom we hear most, but who are the 
worst representatives of the best Southern feeling. This 
grade of Southern feeling toward the negro is committed 
to the theory that office is not a gateway to society, and 
that coequal employment does not imply a surrender 
of individual preference as to association with colored 
people. We believe that the best Southern feeling must 
consistently disclaim responsibility for making govern- 
ment position a place of social distinctions, and must 
range itself with us in demanding that it shall not be 
made such a place. 
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Of the other sides of the question we are not unmind- 
_ ful. It will be urged that this discrimination is a matter 
of form only, that it does not really injure any one, and 
that it rather protects colored employees from personal 
friction and from embarrassment, possibly insult, by 


setting them away from disagreeable contact. Such 
extenuation convicts. The defence is specious. If it 
is a matter of form only, why change the form? And 


principles have a way of looking precious before they 
come on the market. As for protection, we should 
rather protect ourselves than suffer that kind of protec- 
tion. And we can understand how colored people would 
be still more apt to wish their own choice of air. They 
would prefer the chances of personal insult in individual 
cases to an established official insult which puts a ban 
over them all. Injury at retail is not so much feared as 
injury by the wholesale, and to be assured that one 
will be better off in a segregated condition than in a 
free condition is like being offered room in a jail for 
safety’s sake, while outlaws are ranging the streets. 
When that is temporarily the case, we should be grateful 
for the jail; but, if it is offered as a permanent residence, 
we should prefer to face the outlaws once for all. The 
question we should ask would be, What is to be done 
with the outlaws? 

This is the nerve of the matter under consideration. 
It is a case of outlawry under an engaging form. The 
people who demand to be separated from those whose 
right to their place is sanctioned by the existence of the 
nation itself are virtually making outlaws of themselves. 
‘They attack the sufficiency of free institutions: they 
decline to work under equal recognition of all laborers 
under the law. They are outlaws at the upper end; 
and the upper end is no better than the lower when 
privilege saws at the branch on which it sits between it 
and the trunk. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 2. 


By condensing air and sunshine into terms of sugar 
beets, the towns of Northern Colorado produce great 
wealth. ‘The sugar factories were running at their full 
capacity; and, as we approached ‘Fort Collins and one 
passenger gazed from the car window at a pile of beets 
six feet high and covering half an acre, she exclaimed, in 
a thin voice that could be heard half the length of the 
car, ‘“Them is some beets, you bet!” 

Six of the trustees of the Fort Collins church met the 
Secretary, on the evening of October 30, to discuss the 
immediate necessities of the situation and plan for the 
future. Here is located an attractive little stone church, 
near the agricultural college, and the leading members of 
the society are professors in that institution. Four “lean 
years’’ in this section of the State have brought financial 
stringency, and the temporary interruption of aggressive 
business. In the Unitarian church deaths and removals 
and irregular pastorates have combined to reduce the 
enterprise to its lowest terms. Stout hearts and unway- 
ering loyalty, however, on the part of its present sup- 
porters, with the hope of securing an available preacher 
at an early date, have already done much to infuse the 
situation with new life. After a visit to the church the 
next morning and a careful survey of present resources, 
one could confidently counsel patience and entertain 
prospects of a more encouraging future. 

The secretary of Social and Public Service offered 
many valuable suggestions at the Institute, pointing out 
methods of practical activity which could be adopted by 
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the various ministers. He had finished his duties and 
was ready to start South when I returned from Fort 
Collins. “A night and a day brought us to Wichita where 
we separated, Mr. Forbes with the Rev. Edward Day 
to meet the officers of the Associated Charities on Satur- 
day evening and to preach at the church on Sunday, 
while I continued the journey to Oklahoma City, reaching 
there late at night. 

Oklahoma City itself is a glorious city to look upon. 
It is scarcely twenty summers old and has a population 
of more than sixty-five thousand. Its hotels, public 
buildings, streets, and parks are all ambitiously conceived; 
and, now that it has become the capital, it scorns competi- 
tion with any other city of the State. But just now it is 
suffering from the inflated values of past years and must 
get down to a stable foundation~before activity in real 
estate and business generally will be resumed. 

Despite these facts our Unitarian movement was never 
so strong and prosperous as at the present time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris have entered into the life of the city, and the 
people who have attached themselves to our cause are 
men and women of initiative and determination. Nota 
few of them have Unitarian antecedents; but to the ma- 
jority our message has come as a revelation, illuminating 
the way of life and bringing to them a veritable new 
birth of the spirit. 

On Sunday morning of November 2, after the enthusi- 
astic meeting of the Sunday-school of fifty members I 
preached to a congregation that any minister might well 
be proud of. The service was followed by a luncheon 
at the hotel with one of the leading business men of the 
city; a general survey of the city; dinner with the su- 
perintendent of schools; and a meeting of the society in 
the evening, with an address by the secretary and speeches 
by many members and the minister of the church. 

It is now perfectly obvious that the Oklahoma move- 
ment must be properly housed. Only thus can it pre- 
serve its present status in the city and advance towards 
self-support and denominational influence. It certainly 
deserves the confidence and co-operation of all the sister 
churches. 

In the East we associate Oklahoma City and Dallas as 
if they were twin cities; but any one who rides down the 
Santa Fé, from the one to the other, will conclude that 
these twins are not of the Siamese order. I started at 
9.05 A.M., and arrived in Dallas somewhat after 10 P.M. 
It was a day of clouds and showers, and the cotton fields 
along the way looked be-drizzled and discouraged, as if 
the struggle for existence were, after all, nothing but a 
matter of weather—and very wet weather at that. 

In Dallas it was rain practically all the time, but that 
did not interfere with the pleasant greetings of old friends, 
a visit to the newly acquired church, and a meeting of 
the Unity Club, where Dr. W. L. Smith read a paper upon 


“Recent Attempts to modify the School Books of Texas ~ 


in the Interest of By-gone Dogmas.”’ ‘This paper was 
followed by a discussion and an address by the secretary. 
Mr. Gilmour, our minister at Dallas, is to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of his ministry. The old church 
property has been sold and the nearly new Jewish syna- 
gogue purchased. The latter is in a good location and 
contains exceptional facilities for the conduct of our 
work. By means of this transaction a snug sum has 
been placed at interest for the general uses of the church. 

“What is the capital of Arkansas?” the teacher used 
to ask in the primary school. And “Little Rock”’ would 
be the easy response from every member of the class. 
“Little Rock” always seemed picturesque to the childish 
imagination; and when, on November 5, the train rolled 
into the new Union Station of that city, the impressions 
of childhood were verified. The town is located on high 
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and diversified ground, the great yellow Arkansas River 
flowing, in an accommodating manner, along its border. 
The newly built marble State capital is most satisfactory 
in every way. It is situated on the height of land and is, 
architecturally, far superior to many similar buildings in 
other States. In this beautiful city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants reside several associate members of our Asso- 
ciation, and we ought to have a church here. It was 
“tag day,” and every man was accosted by loquacious 
ladies who seemed omnipresent and anxious to pin a 
David O. Dodd tag upon the lapel of his coat—for a con- 
sideration. A fund was thus being collected for a mon- 
ument to the young man who was captured as a con- 
federate spy and shot by the Union forces. 

All the way to Memphis the traveller is impressed 
by the wonderful, undeveloped resources of Arkansas. 
Nearly everything can be raised upon this fertile soil. A 
few drawbacks, like malaria, mosquitoes, the possibility 
of striking salt water when sinking artesian wells, and 
the pestiferous bole weevil combine to make a challenge 
to the spirit of enterprise, but they are not insurmount- 
able difficulties. Nature is superabundant, the climate 
is genial, and the autumn moonlight broods over and 
comforts her dusky lovers. 

The annual meeting was in session when I arrived at 
the church in Memphis on the evening of the 7th. 
It was delightful to find the Unitarian society so well 
housed in the cosey church, which was bought by the 
Association a year ago. ‘The following day, until 6 P.m., 
was devoted to interviews with members and friends of 
the society. In no city is our message more needed and 
more timely than in this rapidly growing city of the 
South. We have made a substantial beginning and may 
confidently anticipate a gratifying, though gradual, in- 
crease in numerical strength and influence. 

To be at 25 Beacon Street for board meeting on the 
11th necessitated my departure on the evening of the 8th. 
Two nights and two days with blizzard accompaniment, 
and, lo! the secretary’s desk! Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


AN interesting and significant proceeding began in 
Washington last Monday, when the great railroads of 
the country presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission their plea for leave to increase their freight rates 
5 per cent. over the existing schedules. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
in stating the case in behalf of all the railways east of 
the Mississippi “River and north of the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers, pointed out what has been the contention 
of railway managers for two or three years past,—that 
the cost of operation, construction, and maintenance has 

-increased so rapidly in the past few years that the ma- 
terial problem of existence is becoming increasingly 
more difficult for the carriers to solve. Other railroad 
managers are calling the attention of the public to the 
contention that, beset by Federal regulation on the one 
hand and by the higher cost of labor and supplies on the 
other, the railroads will soon face the alternative of a 
substantial increase in their charges or a deterioration 


of their service. 
wt 


A DECISIVE result was reached last week in one phase 
of the diplomatic negotiations between the State Depart- 
ment and contending factions in the civil war in Mexico. 
It was announced, on November 19, that relations had 
been finally broken off between Venustiano Carranza, 
the constitutionalist commander-in-chief, and William 
Bayard Hale, who had been discussing terms with him as 
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the unofficial representative of President Wilson. It 
has been understood, in the absence of any official state- 
ment on the subject from Washington, that Mr. Hale’s 
mission was to determine the availability of Gen. Car- 
ranza as an object of the material and moral aid of the 
United States government, with a view to the rapid elim- 
ination of Victoriano Huerta from the situation by the 
force of constitutionalist arms. The negotiations ap- 
parently became unpromising when Carranza caused Mr. 
Hale to be informed that the constitutionalists were as 
one with the Huerta administration in their determina- 
tion to resent any foreign interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Mexico. 
J 


In the meanwhile President Huerta continues to indi- 
cate, in pointed fashion, his determination to maintain 
the existing régime in Mexico City, despite the earnest 
wishes of the American government for his retirement. 
In a message to the new congress, which finally organized 
on Thursday of last week, in spite of the declaration of 
the State Department, at Washington that the legisla- 
tive body would not be recognized by America, the dic- 
tator characterized his suppression of the previous con- 
gress as a step undertaken for the salvation of the coun- 
try. The message contained an appeal to the Mexican 
nation to unite in the “solemn” moments through which 
the country is passing, and plainly indicated, by its gen- 
eral tone, the firm resolution of the existing government 
in the capital to maintain its hold upon power to the end. 
The military plans of the Huerta administration are 
giving color to the impression that nothing short of force 
will induce the dictator to retire from the office which he 
assumed after the successful revolt against Francisco I, 
Madero. 

a 


THE proposal recently renewed by Winston Spencer 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty, that Great Britain 
and Germany begin a general movement for the limita- 
tion of armaments by abandoning their respective pro- 
grammes of naval construction for the coming year, is 
attracting wide-spread attention in Europe and America. 
The American Federation of Labor, at its convention in 
Seattle, Wash., last week adopted a resolution pledging 
the support of organized labor to Mr. Churchill’s plan. 
Various other organizations in America have taken similar 
action. Mr. Churchill’s invitation to Germany has met 
with the warm approval of the English National Peace 
Council, which is calling the attention of the British 
tax-payer, heavily burdened with the enormous cost of 
newly-enacted social legislation, that the price of naval 
expansion, in which Great Britain is of necessity the lead- 
ing power, will inevitably lead to appalling results unless 
some check is placed upon it without undue delay. ‘The 
Peace Council is urging the commercial interests of the 
country to act decisively. 

ad 


Ir the Protestants of Ulster are showing no inclination 
to reconcile themselves to the prospect of Home Rule in 
Ireland, and are preparing to offer armed opposition to 
the proposed order of things, the Nationalists are indi- 
cating a determination to meet force with force in their 
campaign for the establishment of the reforms to which 
the present Parliament is pledged. It was announced 
in Dublin last week that the Home Rulers, aroused by 
the warlike activities of Sir Edward Carson and his Ulster 
army, are organizing a military force under professional 
soldiers to uphold the crown in Ireland. While these 
preparations are going on in Ireland, the Unionists .at 
Westminster are continuing their efforts to induce the 
government to submit the Home Rule issue once more 
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to the electorate by means of a general election. The 
opposition is pressing this demand on the strength of 
indications of a diminution of liberal sentiment in the 
country, as shown by liberal losses in recent by-elections. 


vt 


THE rivalry between France and Italy for a prepon- 
derating influence upon the affairs of the Mediterranean 
world is finding expression in demand recently advanced 
by France, that Italy evacuate most of the islands which 
the Italian navy seized in the war for the conquest of 
Tripoli. The exact disposition which France would 
make of these islands is not indicated, but it is apparent 
that Greece may be the beneficiary of French diplomatic 
endeavors if Italy is obliged by international pressure 
to carry out the behests of the Quai d’Orsay. In Italy, 
though, no intention of abandoning any territory which 
has been won by Italian arms is apparent at this writing. 
The sum total of French activities in the situation is the 
promotion of a violent anti-French sentiment among 
the Italian people. Of this sentiment the Italian govern- 
ment is taking advantage to popularize the continued 
participation of Italy in the Triple Alliance,—a diplomatic 
partnership which never has taken root in Italian senti- 
ment, and which from time to time is made the object of 
bitter attacks from the opposition benches in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in Rome. 

& 


SOMETHING of the intensity of the class feeling that 
has been aroused in England by recent labor agitation 
and by the legislative activities of David Lloyd-George, 
is indicated by the fury of an encounter that took place 
between labor men and students of London University 
in Albert Hall, London, on November 19. ‘The students, 
in a demonstration which assumed the proportions of a 
serious riot, almost succeeded in breaking up a meeting 
of several thousand labor unionists who had assembled 
to hear James Larkin, an Irish labor leader, who had been 
sentenced to Mountjoy Prison on charges of sedition 
growing out of the recent strike of transport workers. 
The meeting had been called for the admitted purpose of 
promoting a general strike throughout Great Britain in 
protest against the methods of capital and the govern- 
ment. The resentment of the students was aroused 
especially by the singing of socialist songs by the partici- 
pants in the meeting, and the scenes that followed the 
attack upon the hall gave the London police an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable half-hour. 


Brevities. 


Says Charles Kingsley, ‘Thank God every morning 
that you have something to do that day which must be 
done, whether you like it or not.” 


Some one has defined a practical man as “one who 
recognizes ninety-nine per cent. of all theory to be faulty, 
and has the ability to pick out the one per cent. that is 
sound.” 


It is stated that the skill of hand and eye in good 
daylight in modern machine production is so efficient as 
to make possible a wonderful accuracy—that of the 
1-5,00oth of an inch. 


The clouded days of our lives are only temporary ex- 
periences, while the sunshine of God’s love is evermore 
round about us, seeking to cheer, uplift, and strengthen 
our sad, troubled, and fearful human hearts. 


A recent advertisement of “The Book of Knowledge”’ 
says that the book ‘‘answers every question a child can 
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ask.” We prophesy large advance orders for this book 
from the parents of unusually bright children. 


Fifty dollars apiece is said to have been the price 
which Rudyard Kipling first asked of American editors for 
some of his finest stories on his first visit to the United 
States. ‘To-day he can, doubtless, set his own price. 


The weekly religious service should prepare us for the 
faithful and conscientious living out of the Christ truths 
and principles in the daily life of home and business. 
That should be the main purpose of any Sabbath service. 


How we can get more leisure for meditation and the 
maturing of our thoughts and feelings is one of the per- 
plexing problems which confronts us to-day. Here 
Oriental poise seems to be superior to Occidental alert- 
ness. 


A musical authority now says that amazing signs of 
musical progress are now apparent in America. Sym- 
phony orchestras from shore and shore, open-air concerts, 
and an increasing army of witnesses, all point to a great 
national awakening. 


In a recent-local election in Illinois 18 out of 23 towns 
voted for local prohibition of the liquor traffic. ‘This 
victory is ascribed almost wholly to the vote of the 
women, of which 80 per cent. was cast in favor of the 
abolition of the saloon. 


Says Secretary Redfield of the Department: “In 
hard case is he who ‘stands pat,’ for the world will go 
by him and leave him standing. Blessed is he that moves | 
with the movement of progressive thought, for to him 
shall come the reward of living.” 


Archbishop ‘Tillotson, the celebrated English divine 
of two hundred years ago, declared that ‘‘moral heresies”’ 
should be the only kind of heresies thundered against 
by the Christian Church. And for this sane and search- 
ing judgment the good Archbishop was then called an 
“infidel” and an “atheist.” 


A man in a town in New York recently tested the 
honesty of the common people in the following way. 
He bought five pocketbooks, placed some money in each, 
with a card having his name and address, and deposited 
them in various open places. Going home to await the 
results of his experiment, in less than an hour the pocket- 
books began to come back. ‘Two little girls brought 
the first one and refused any reward. A man brought 
in another and would take nothing but a cigar. A boy 
of fourteen brought in the third, and an elderly woman 
the fourth. The four came back within twenty-four 
hours. Only one was unreturned at “the time. This 
proved 80 per cent. of honesty, with the possibility of 
the other 20 per cent. being heard from later. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Washington Resolutions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your editorial reference to the circumstances under 
which the General Conference of 1911 passed the reso- 
lutions concerning social justice would, I fear, mislead 
those who were not familiar with the real circumstances 
of that gathering. The editorial asserts that “the prin- 
ciples received no consideration worth mentioning,” 
and were pressed upon the Conference by a determined 
minority, as the principles of the advance guard of civil- 
ization. ‘The resolutions in question were drawn up 
only after a careful investigation of the like resolutions 
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of other denominations, and after conference with some 
of the leading men of other faiths. When they had been 
formulated, they were sent by mail to a group of Uni- 
tarian ministers, most of whom made suggestions as 
to amendments or additions. They were submitted 
to the Council of the Conférence at the opening of the 
meetings. They were submitted in print to the Con- 
ference, and in such abundance that every delegate was 
possessed of copies distributed at different meetings. The 
Business Committee had them under consideration, and 
reported favorably on them. When they were offered, 
they received an applause which few other utterances 
of the entire morning called forth. It is doubtful whether 
any resolutions presented at recent Unitarian gatherings 
have been more carefully considered. ‘The reason they 
were not debated at length was because of the substantial 
unanimity with which they were greeted. No voice 
was raised against them. Only the wording of one or 
two clauses was changed. Lack of debate is very dif- 
ferent from lack of consideration. What grounds there 
are for saying a minority pressed them upon the Con- 
ference I am at a loss to know, save that any resolu- 
tions must necessarily be presented by a minority as 
resolutions naturally are not presented by entire assem- 
blies, but by individuals. 

Few among those who voted on these resolutions could 
have felt—certainly none among those who presented 
them felt—that they were the “ principles of the advance 
guard of civilization and social progress.” Any one 
who thinks them that now would make Rip Van Winkle’s 
sleep seem light and momentary. The resolutions were 
meant to sum up what almost everybody of social ideals 
everywhere in civilization had already substantially 
agreed upon. ‘The real issues of the day, upon which 
there might be a difference of opinion, were carefully 
excluded. Questions which were so vital as to be con- 
troversial were avoided. Nothing radical from the stand- 
point of 1911 was admitted. To imply that they went 
by default, and that many who were not present at the 
business session would not have accepted them had they 
been present, is to accuse the delegates at that Con- 
ference of gross neglect of duty or great lack of courage. 

Since these resolutions were passed, they have been 
issued in printed form, and many copies of them, both 
in small and large forms, have been ordered by the 
churches and ministers of our denomination. ‘Lhese 
resolutions were simply meant to take our denomina- 
tion from its sorry eminence as the one denomination 
which refused to take any stand on the most pressing 
problems of the age. Any one who will look up the edi- 
torial comment on that Conference in the Outlook will 
find how backward and indifferent our attitude on these 
questions has seemed to impartial observers on the out- 
side. 

These resolutions have been denounced several times 
at our meetings as examples of creedalism. It is for- 
gotten that the “Five Points of our Faith,” which are 
taught so widely in our Sunday-schools, have far less 
denominational creditability than these social resolu- 
tions. The ‘Five Points of our Faith’ have never been 
passed upon by any of our public Conferences, and yet 
few, if any, lift their voices against them. ‘The social 
justice resolutions, as the very opening words imply, 
are simply the expression of a conference of delegates 
of our church that can in no possible way be regarded 
as binding any church or Unitarian group which chooses 
to abrogate them. They could curtail the liberty of 
no one. All know they are an expression of opinion. 
There is such a thing as pushing the doctrine of liberty, 
even religious liberty, until it becomes maudlin. It 
cannot possibly mean that we can never express our- 
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selves on any great question. The important thing at 
that time, as now, was less the emphasis upon a liberty 
which no one gainsaid than upon a sympathetic and 
courageous and intelligent stand upon the questions 
of greatest moment. They have given many of us a 
chance to hold up our heads where before they were 
bowed by our policy of silence. They have shown the 
world that we are trying to live in our own age, are cog- 
nizant of its problems, and willing to take a stand against 
its intrenched wrongs and enlist in its great crusades, 
though again it must be said that no markedly advanced 
ground was taken. EDGAR SWAN WIERS. 
Monrciair, N.J. 


[The Christian Register has long opposed the passing of 
resolutions by our ministers’ associations and other bodies 
of which the aim was to get a testimony to be published 
to the world often by a bare majority. This attitude has 
been taken without reference to the doctrine of the decla- 
ration. The notes in question simply indorsed the posi- 
tion of Dr. C. W. Eliot, who evidently would not have 
voted for the platform if he had been present. See also 
the following Letter to the Editor.] 


A Creedless Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


When the National Conference was founded in 1865, 
the principal obstacle to organization was the fear on 
the part of conservatives and radicals that one party 
or the other would commit the Conference to some dec- 
laration which would be oppressive to the consciences 
of those who did not accept it. Therefore, an eminent 
minister, well known for his conservatism, offered a 
long resolution, of which the spirit and substance was the 
assertion that no declaration or act of the Conference 
should bind any one who did not vote for it: this was 
intended to protect the conservatives from any radical 
declaration whether in the constitution or in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

Promptly after the assembling of the Conference a 
conservative creed in five articles was offered: it was 
not adopted. From that time on for nearly thirty years 
controversy raged over the question whether the 
National Conference did or did not have principles of 
belief which it was willing to declare in the face of all 
the world. As a creedless denomination, Unitarians 
were exposed to the scorn of their more thoroughly 
equipped neighbors. The jeering assertion often heard 
was that Unitarians did not believe anything, or that 
they did not know what they believed, coupled sometimes 
with ihe sarcastic question, ““What do Unitarians believe 
any way?’’ To protect the consciences of some who 
could not accept the Preamble to the Constitution the 
original resolution disclaiming all authority for any 
declaration of the Conference was voted into the con- 
stitution. Afterward, at the instance of a conservative 
minister who was tired of belonging to a small denomina- 
tion, it was voted out again. ‘This man then offered 
a long creed which was whittled down to five lines and 
admitted. At last in 1904 we all agreed to be done 
with declarations, and adopted a new preamble, which 
was declared adopted unanimously. One brave little 
woman voted “‘No,” but not loud enough to be heard by 
the chairman. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. Young 
people rise up who know nothing of the painful path 
their fathers trod. [here is now a strong conviction 
that there is no harm, and may be much good, in a creed, 
if only it be an expression of the truth. It is forgotten 
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that no creed can be more than a statement of the truth as 
it appears to those who make it. We have an admirable 
and acceptable declaration in five articles, framed by 
James Freeman Clarke: it has had wide acceptance in 
our churches and Sunday-schools. It has never been 
voted upon by any representative Unitarian body: 


some wonder why. Why should it not be adopted by” 


our General Conference? Why not let the world know 
where we stand? Because creed-making had better be 
left to those who use creeds as tests of fellowship. The 
potential membership of the conference includes upwards 
of fifteen hundred men and women. It changes every 
two years, and what may seem true and acceptable at 
one session may have lost meaning for the next. It is 
certain that even the present Preamble could not be 
reaffirmed without modification. 

In our Ministerial Union, which has a potential mem- 
bership of over five hundred, after the close of the Spanish 
War we tacitly agreed to stop trying to commit the 
Union to anything. But the practice is coming to life 
again. Recently a memorial was sent to Washington 
for which a majority out of about forty members present 
voted. Now that declaration could have had no value 
if that fact had been stated. Such a memorial could 
_ have no value except as the voice of a body authorized 
to speak in the name of upwards of five hundred ministers 
of our communion. 

I could say more, but I forbear; but in the name of 
liberty I protest against all creeds,—theological, ethical, 
social, or industrial. 

Since the letter above was written there has been a 
meeting of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston at 
which an eloquent lady made a moving plea for federal 
legislation forbidding the employment of young children 
in mines and factories. ‘To give force to her plea she asked 
the Club to pass resolutions endorsing her appeal. The 
president, Dr. C. F. Dole, assured her of the sympathy of 
the members present, but gave several reasons that made 
it inexpedient to take the action asked for: the last and 
conclusive one was that all the members were never pres- 
ent at any one meeting, and it was not fair to the absent 
ones to pass resolutions in their name which they had 
no opportunity to consider. Ex-President Edwin D. 
Mead agreed to this statement, while he assured the 
speaker that the hearts of the members were with her. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Were the First Thanksgiving Days Religious in 
Character? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:—— 


In looking over Alice Morse Earle’s ‘‘Customs and 
Fashions in Old. New England,’”’ I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the following statements concerning the 
character of the Pilgrim Thanksgiving Day observance. 
On page 216 it reads,— 

“Thanksgiving, commonly regarded as being from its 
earliest beginning a distinctive New England festival, 
and an equally characteristic Puritan holiday, was orig- 
inally neither.” And then the statement is made that 
the first New England Thanksgiving was observed by 
the Popham (Me.) colonists at Monhegan “in the Thanks- 
giving service of the Church of England.’ What I 
wish, however, specially to call attention to is this state- 
ment, page 217, ‘““But the first New England Thanks- 
giving was not a day of religious observance, it was a day 
of recreation.’ Is this verifiable history? It would be 
interesting to know the exact facts. Will not some one 
tell us? Henry D. STEVENS. 

WALPOLE, Mass. 
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Ultima Veritas. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 


While the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

T am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
-Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 
That the givers shall increase 
That Duty lights the way f 
For the beautiful feet of Peace; 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And, fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than Fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see Him, and I will wait. 
—Washington Gladden. 


A Friendly Word. 


Rev. Robert Chipman Hull, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Summit, N.J., spoke at the recent dedica- 
tion services of All Souls’ Church, bringing the greeting 
of the other churches in that town. From his address 
we take the following extracts :— 


I cannot be content with merely expressing our greet- 
ings. In so doing I want also to voice the indebtedness 
of these churches which Mr. Holmes has called orthodox 
to your churches which he has named liberal. I shall 
not pause now to take issue with him in regard to these 
terms, though it is my own conviction that liberality is 
the only genuine orthodoxy, and: that there is much of 
both in all the pulpits of Summit. But for that liberal 
element in the teachings of the so-called orthodox churches 
of the present day I desire to express our indebtedness 
to you and to your Unitarian and Universalist fore- 
fathers, who, for the sake of liberating the religious spirit 
from the grasp of the dead hand of tradition, dared to 
go forth without the camp bearing their reproach. 
Such sermons as that of Jonathan Edwards on “Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God”’ are as unheard to-day 
in the other pulpits of this community as they will be 
from this pulpit; and some of us who read those sermons 
now, in order that we may acquire a better understanding 
of the history of Christian thought, do not wonder that, 
in protest against the unchristian conception of God 
that was there expressed, there arose the Unitarian 
reaction which resulted in the foundation of the com- 
munion to which you have the honor to belong. By 
that protest we, the successors of the churches whose 
teaching justified it, have profited to modify their doc- 
trine and to grow into a larger liberty of the sons of God. 

More particularly there are three realms in which we, 
the evangelical churches, have felt this liberalizing in- 
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fluence. First, we must acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Unitarian fellowship for awakening us to the op- 
portunity and duty of social service as the true inter- 
pretation of the will of God for men. The history of 
that mighty struggle known as the anti-slavery agitation 
could never be written without honorable mention of 
the names of your Unitarian fathers who took such a 
leading part therein. The group of Unitarian poets in 
New England, the only great group of poets this conti- 
nent has produced, shared equally with your preachers 
and statesmen in the rendering of this great service. 
And, to come down to more recent dates, the presence 
here of Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York is a suffi- 
cient reminder of the large place in social leadership and 
in the marshalling of the church for warfare against all 
forms of organized iniquity the Unitarian denomination 
of the present day has been given. 

This emphasis upon social service has doubtless been 
due in no small measure to the second point in which 
you have contributed to the liberalizing of Christian 
thought; that is, your emphasis upon the true humanity 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The church has always held that Jesus 
was truly human, yet ofttimes it has held this doctrine 
in an unreal and half-hearted way. You who have 
looked upon the pictures of Christ in Byzantine art 
know how almost grotesquely unhuman he was there 
represented. He was represented no more humanly 
in the theological thought that gave that art its rise. 
The inevitable result, as you who are familiar with church 
history know, was that the heart of man, which cries out 
for ‘‘the weakness in strength,” for human “‘flesh in the 
Godhead,” was dissatisfied with this unreal Jesus, and 
therefore looked to his mother Mary as the intermediary 
between God and man. Mary was at least human, 
she could understand our temptations and our weak- 
nesses, while the Christ, not of the church’s formal 
creed, but of the church’s actual thought, was not 
human and could not comprehend. The Unitarian 
movement has recovered for us the human Jesus. It 
may be that in so doing you have neglected other aspects 
of that wondrous personality which seemeth human and 
divine; but sufficient is it for the present purpose that 
we are all now agreed in looking upon Jesus Christ as 
the holiest and best of men, whether or not -we go farther 
and see in him his supreme manifestation of God. 


The third point in which you have served to liberalize © 


our thinking is in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
As that doctrine was stated in the days when your church 
arose, it was almost tritheism; and against the doctrine 
of three Gods your fathers did well to protest. Their 
protest has been heeded, and to-day we all assent heartily 
to the proclamation of the prophet, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, thy 
God is one God.” And perhaps this liberalizing influence 
has enabled us so to restate the doctrine of the Trinity 
that to-day would not find yourselves in disagreement 
with us. 

In addition to bringing our greetings and to expressing 
to you our sense of indebtedness, may I be privileged 
also to express our sense of essential unity with you? 
Some one has said, ‘Religions are many, but religion is 
one.’ It might more accurately be expressed, Theolo- 
gies are many, but religion is one. With the religion 
that is expressed in the motto you have chosen for your 
church and printed upon this beautiful programme, 
stating it to be your purpose, “To unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man in the spirit of Jesus Christ,” 
with that religion none of us can have any controversy. 
You have expressed the common ground on which all 
Christians might come together if they would. And 
there is an increasing sense of unity among the various 
churches of Christ. We are realizing that the Master 
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has many folds, but, after all, the sheep are all of the one 
flock and hearken to the voice of the one Shepherd. 
This realization of our unity is yearly increasing. My 
very presence here witnesses to that fact. You may 
be sure that my predecessor in a Baptist pulpit fifty, 
or even twenty-five, years ago would not have partici- 
pated as I am so glad to do in the dedicatory services 
of a Unitarian church. That was because it was the 
books of theology rather than the books of religion in 
which the men of that generation were particularly in- 
terested. Jesus said, referring to his crucifixion, “TI, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” To the 
foot of the cross on which he was lifted up all men are 
being drawn, and you Universalists have done well to 
remind us of that great fact; but as men have gathered 
about that eternal symbol of our religion, they have 
begun to quarrel among themselves as to its significance. 
The treatises on the doctrine of the cross, which line the 
shelves of every minister’s library, show the theologians 
disputing over the significance of Christ’s death almost 
as bitterly as the Roman soldiers at the foot of his cross 
nineteen centuries ago disputed over the possession of 
his. garments. How much better, as we all gather at 
the foot of that cross, for us to close the books of theology 
wherein we are divided and to open the books of religion, 
the hymn-books, for instance, wherein we are united. ... 

When the Presbyterians turn to that matchless hymn 
oi Christian unity, blind George Matheson’s ‘Gather 
us in,” surely in that with heart and voice we can all, 
whatever our creed or whatever our fellowship, sincerely 
and unreservedly join:— 

“Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all, 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold, 
Rend each man’s temple veil, and let it fall 


That we may know that Thou hast been of old. 
Gather us in. 


“Gather us in, we worship only Thee; 
In varied faiths we stretch a common hand, 
In diverse forms a common soul we see, 
In many ships we seek one spirit land. 
Gather us in. 


“Hach sees one color of Thy rainbow light, 
Each finds one tint and calls it Heaven; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight, 
We are not perfect till we find the seven. 
Gather us in.” 


Church Advertising. 


A recent copy of the Toledo Blade contains a full half- 
page advertisement of the aims and activities of the 
Toledo Unitarian church. This advertisement in con- 
spicuousness and boldness of type rivals any inserted 
by popular department stores, and deals mainly with 
the courses of instruction in the Sunday-school. The 
motto, ‘You give your children the best training in 
other things, why do you cramp and neglect them on the 
religious side?” is the keynote to the various paragraphs 
that are headed ‘‘What we are doing,” ‘The course 
of instruction,” ‘‘Whom do we want in this school?”’ 
“Our proposition.”” Upon the editorial page of the 
paper, the editor defends this method of drawing atten- 
tion to the church services in an editorial entitled “ Help- 
ing out the Church Bell.’”’ We give the substance of 
his article:— 

“Church advertising in the newspapers, when first 
it is tried in a community, strikes some people as amusing, 
some as shocking. ‘The newness of the thing makes it 
look, at first glance, like one of the bizarre experiments 
of which the times seem astonishingly full. 

“But church advertising is no more experimental than 
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all advertising is experimental. For it is only one more 
way of calling attention to the duties of Sunday morning, 
an aid to the conscience, a comrade of the church bell. 
It is but helping to translate that thought, ‘I ought to 
go to church to-day,’ into terms of action. 

“The advertising pages of the newspapers, until re- 
cently, have not been considered a medium for reaching 
the non-church-goer and the only-occasional church-goer. 
It cannot be said that this was so because of any defect 
in the medium, because it was vulgar or tainted in the 
least degree. It was merely custom which caused the 
church to ignore this method of reaching whom it would.” 


Cultivating Heaven. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A poor old dame of disordered wits was one day seen 
digging industriously in a stony piece of ground. ‘What 
are you doing, Grandma?” inquired a passer-by. ‘Oh,”’ 
she answered, “I’m just cultivatin’ a bit of heaven,” 
and she went on busily digging up stones. 

When we come to think of it, it is possible to cultivate 
heaven on rather poor ground if we have faith and pa- 
tience. It is an industry worthy of imitation. So many 
are giving their time and attention to the cultivation of 
the nether regions that only here and there a patch of 
heaven reconciles us to the world as it is. 

Brimstone and vile odors do appear to break out in 
unusual places in our day, and we use a popular locution 
in speaking of these spots as what Gen. Sherman said 
war was. We do not believe in hell, and, as for heaven 
far off, unattained, and dim, we know practically noth- 
ing about it, although its images are so constantly with 
us, we have the feeling of great familiarity, as if it lay just 
round the corner or over the nearest hill. But a bed 
of violets, a climbing rose-vine in full flower, the ethereal 
loveliness of spring blossoms, the red-and gold-braided 
shadows of autumn, the faces of young girls, and the 
exquisite inriocence of children bring us a sense of un- 
earthliness, of spiritual beauty, that demands supersensu- 
ous expression. 

So it is use and beauty in the moral and physical realm 
that constitute the essence of this dim allegory we call 
heaven. We are cultivating heaven, we believe, when we 
stub up a bit of wild land, and raise something that is 
both good to eat and good to look upon. Wildness is 
delightful for such as live habitually in the tame, but 
cultivation is progress, is evolution. To raise a hill of 
potatoes or a head of cabbage is infinitely better than 
raising nettles and brambles. I sometimes have a dread- 
ful dream of the afterworld, where I seem to sit on damp, 
billowy clouds on the wrong side of the sunset, all the 
glory of color and light lying on the earth side, while 
the dim gray, illusory and unreal, is given over to spirit 
life. But I am convinced that that realm, wherever it 
lies, is like this, established in use and beauty, obedient 
to the great laws that bind the remotest stars into a con- 
federacy of worlds. 

How heavenly seems life on the farm in comparison 
with the mill, the mine, the thousand close and fetid 
places shut away from abundant air and light! The 
cultivators are generally peaceful folk: they work hard, 
but they eat, sleep, and rest well. Their passions are 
soothed by the great calm of nature. If they complain, 
they have to cry out against the cruelty of natural laws; 
and there is a vein of unconscious piety that prevents 
men from cursing the weather, or wishing to blast the 
ground by which they live. Their good providence is a 
mysterious but ever-present divinity. If it fails at times 
to meet their expectations, it is not because it wills to do 
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them harm, and in time it will right the injury. A drought 


_or a freshet can cause no strike among the farming folk. 


They are not exasperated and strung up in mind and 
body like the industrials who work under unnatural 
conditions away from those soothing and pacifying in- 
fluences that keep down the terrible ebulitions of the 
nether world. ‘Those who turn the soil and gather the 
fruits of the field are a different race from those who 
destroy their lungs by breathing cotton lint or steel 
filings and the horrible odors of pernicious chemicals,— 
the round-shouldered, pasty-faced, weak-eyed industrial, 
insufficiently fed, living in bad air and hideous smells. 

It is the cultivator who creates heaven around him. 
If he has a farm, a garden, or even a small patch of 
ground, the great powers work for him while he sleeps. 
The forces that hold the world together are his intimates. 
He may not know what he is about. He may think he 
is just digging, ditching, hoeing, grubbing up stumps ond 
stubble, and burning brush. But nearly everything 
turns to beauty under his hand, whether he is aware of it 
or no. ‘There are but few ugly tasks in the whole round 
of farm labor. From the care of the richest flower gar- 
den to the fields where men are gathering the hay, cutting 
up the corn, digging the turnips, and harvesting the cider 
apples, it is all exquisite. 

There is no ugly country except such as man has 
made by destruction and waste. The barren mountains 
and the black pools are solemn and impressive. The 
rough, shaggy hillsides and the stony beds of dried 
rivers are overarched with the sky, sprinkled with autumn 
dyes and summer verdure, and flushed with the crim- 
son glow of sunset. Even stone heaps, deserts, and ashen 
plains are prettier than smoke-bedevilled cities and the 
slag heaps and black mouths of mining pits. 

The human race is a ruthless devastator of good things. 
It kills the birds, and shade trees and fruit trees die 
from pests. It destroys the forests, and the rivers dry 
down to their stony beds. It corrupts the bays and 
inlets of the sea, and the fish disappear or poison those 
who eat them. 


“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,” 


says the old hymn, and sometimes the biting truth of 
these lines tend to make us pessimistic; but the long 
patience of God and nature leads us to hope for better 
things in the future. If he had made the whole earth 
as ugly as a gridiron of iron rails or a garbage heap, we 
might complain of him with some justice. But he has 
made the earth so splendid, of such unutterable loveli- 
ness and charm, so glorious in suggestiveness, not to 
speak of the overflowing richness of human life thrilling 
us through and through with the great chances it offers, 
the inspiring destiny it opens, what cause have we to 
complain? 

The angle at which we habitually see things makes a 
vast difference. ‘There is a terrestrial and a celestial 
angle of vision. Our eyes are purveyors of much that 
goes on within us. Some see only the bestial elements, 
others have no eyes for the earth as they look continu- 


ally skyward. Jesus said the kingdom of heaven is 


within you, and he talked much of the coming of the 
kingdom on the earth. He teaches us that the divine 
principle pervades all things, and there is no place holier 
than another if we bring to it the element of true vision. 

If we refrain from looking beyond the clouds because 
there seems to be no solid ground to build upon, and con- 
fine ourselves to the idealism of earth as a basis for the 
cultivation of a new conception of heaven, the vision is 
unspeakably glorious. The prophets feel that mankind 
is still half asleep, and has scarcely begun to awaken to 
the great destiny that lies before it, 
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If we wake from this vision of things hoped for to 
come and turn to things as they are, that pessimistic 
sadness by which so many are afflicted in our day creeps 
over the soul. The autumnal sun lights the forest with 
its rich tapestry of colors. ‘The haze of the warm south 
fills all the interstices of glades and hollows and distant 
vistas, the softened splendor of the sky stoops tenderly 
over this display of nature’s jewels. The waters sleep 
under a dreamy spell of peace, squirrels dart up the rugged 
trunks of trees, birds flit and twitter from branch to 
branch, and yet for some minds the trail of the serpent 
is over it all. Hope deferred has made the heart sick 
through long ages of expectancy unrealized. And the 
cruel side of nature seems to taunt and mock all our 
beliefs, our sweet illusions, and make us the fools and 
dupes of our own imaginings. 

As the leaves whirl and spin in the tepid air, these 
questions seem to evolve like clouds from the under- 
world of the horizon. But whence comes the power to 
imagine, the necessity to believe and hope and trust 
and love? Is this, too, a hollow cheat? ‘The soul vindi- 
cates itself. It will not concede its own worthlessness. 

What of the heaven within us and the best way to 
cultivate our little domain shut from the world’s intru- 
sion, the only thing that is veritably our own and 
will remain so for all eternity? We speak of ourselves as 
if we were parcelled out in water-tight compartments. 
We speak of the cultivation of the heart, of the mind, of 
the intellect; but, in fact, we are like an old-fashioned 
garden where all the flowers develop and grow together 
through a secret sympathy and transfusion of life. So 
the heaven within us is not a single phase of growth. It 
is the exquisite, hidden existence known only by its mani- 
festation in all forms of excellence, beauty, love, and 
wisdom. 


Liberalism, the Religion of Democracy. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Some one might ask whether there is any relation be- 
tween religion and a system of government. Even Uni- 
tarians have often been shy of letting the two subjects 
into the same compartment of their brains. Neverthe- 
less, it is a very interesting fact in history that certain 
kinds of religion have actually been associated with cer- 
tain modes of government. Thus, some form of a 
religion of authority has always gone with despotism, as 
if by natural affiliation. You can hardly imagine de- 
mocracy to have arisen anywhere in a thoroughly loyal 
Roman Catholic population. 


On the other hand, democracy in government is the 


product and natural growth of a very broad and free 
thought of religion. It comes out of the heart of the old 
free-thinking Hebrew prophets: it comes out of their 
institution of the free synagogue, where any man could 
read and expound the book of the law. It comes down 
from Wycliffe and John Huss and John Calvin and John 
Robinson, and a noble line of idealists who steered their 
course by visions and dreams. Find anywhere a visible 
spirit of democracy, and you will be near the heart of a 
movement of free religious thought flowing in from the 
infinite sources. It is my wish to show not merely that 
democracy needs its own peculiar and fitting kind of 
religion, but that it is essentially the practical and social 
embodiment of the most noble religion-that man ever 
conceived. The doctrine briefly expressed is that 
good citizenship in the state is the mark and the out- 
growth of men who have learned the ideal citizenship of 
the universe; that is, to do the will of God as Sons of 
God. 
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We are used to hearing it said of democracy and relig- 
ion, also, that they have never really been tried; that is, 
that we are learners and beginners with both of them. 
As an outward system of machinery, democracy is 
everywhere scaring thoughtful people by its frightful 
waste, extravagance, unscrupulousness, and, most of all 
just now, by the menace (no idle menace, believe me!) 
of the growing, reckless, and tyrannical misuse of the 
power of brute majorities. We see the easy demagogic 
manipulation of irresponsible voters and the abuse of 
every form of representative legislation in the interest 
of selfish ambition and corrupt greed. Read what is 
going on in Australia by way of compulsory military ser- 
vice, enforced as arbitrarily upon the unwilling minor- 
ity as if a Cesar were in command of the state. Ask 
with regard to any elective body in existence,—your 
own City Council, your State Legislature, the House of 
Congress,—how many of its members are honestly de- 
voted to the public good, as John Quincy Adams was, or 
committed to serve civic ideals as John A. Andrews and 
Charles Sumner. were? I do not say that the men who 
serve or the people who elect are wicked. I only say 
that very few out of a thousand among the legislators 
understand the great democratic ideal—government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,—and (what is 
more) trust this ideal as workable, and (what is much 
more) are determined to make their ideal work. ‘The 
case with democracy is the same as with religion. 

Let us see now rather carefully what every form of 
decent government needs, but what democracy specially 
needs in order to succeed. We shall find at every point 
that democracy needs what a free and genuine religion 
tends to produce. I mean a certain type of men and 
women, such as have existed probably in every generation 
since the light of civilization began to flow into the world, 
such as we have seen and known, or else we are poor 
indeed. I mean the people of character, individuality, 
and a certain maturity of intelligence, thoughtfulness, 
and an open mind; of independence and straight thinking; 
of integrity and impregnable convictions; of sensitive 
conscience, like the eye of an artist; of free initiative 
to choose and act; of indomitable will; of generosity, 
patience, and gentleness; of humor, also, and the heart 
that never grows old; of faith in the universe and its 
everlasting laws and the Supreme Life which we all 
share; of faith also in their fellows and the divine pos- 
sibilities in all men; of an infinite and constant will to do 
right with the love of the right, as the love of beauty 
moves the soul of the poet. We hold that this type of 
life simply rises out of our common human nature as 
often as it has God’s sun and air and the chance to ripen. 
The little group of Unitarian churches has been tich in 
the possession of a great many lives of this sort. Our 
friend, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, has recently shown that the 
most radical free thought in religion has been characterized 
by a remarkable proportion of this mature order of men 
and women, as if, the freer the thought in religion, the 
more religion tends to grow in its distinctive character. 
My point here is to show that the most tremendous and 
compelling need of democracy is of a plenty of beautiful, 
loyal, high-minded, generous, and mature men and women. 
Democracy is not suited to children, but to grown men. 
It calls for men and the education of men and the religion 
of men and the ripe humanity of men. Till we have 
grown men, at least in fair numbers, we shall be forever 
dissatisfied with democracy. 

Do I need to prove that the success of democracy 
means the development of mature and therefore of re- 
ligious-minded men? ‘Take the single matter of respect 
for men as men. Democracy rests upon mutual respect. 
But respect for men as men is religious, and indeed grows 
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out of the most advanced doctrines of religion. There 
is no such respect in brute or animal nature. There is 


no basis of fact to command repect, until you consider 
not what men are now, as you see them in the crowd, 
but the ideal possibilities in them. Or take the quality 
of devotion and loyalty to public interests, to universal 
welfare, to the good of future generations. What move- 
ment in the name of humanity does not rest back upon 
the loyalty of its adherents and the unselfishness of its 
leaders! But where do loyalty and devotion come from? 
Man does not create them any more than he creates his 
own intelligence or his moral sense. ‘There is something 
of the infinite about them. @Do not tell us that the in- 
finite and the absolute have no meaning. Much foolish- 
ness may have been uttered about these great words, 
but they stand for the deepest reality. They mean, at 
least for practical purposes, that there is a wonderful 
urgency in man, and from the life behind man, that makes 
him hunger and thirst after infinite perfectness, that 
makes him impregnable against bribes and fearless of 
death. Man is cheap without this urgency and com- 
pulsion. Man thus seems able actually to incarnate in 
himself the truth, the faithfulness, the good-will of the 
universe, as if indeed he were its child. Every move- 
ment of human progress and democracy, especially as 
summing up all practical efforts for humanity, rest upon 
the faith that it is worth while for men, whatever be- 
comes of them here or hereafter, to give themselves up 
with an infinite abandon to go with the divine motion— 
upon the faith deeper than any logical demonstration that 
this is a world worth living in. ‘This faith is the essence 
of the freest and broadest and most reasonable religion. 
The teaching of religion is that this type of devotion 
does not belong to a class separating the learned from 
the unlearned or the rich from the poor, but it exists in 
the germ in all men of every race and color,—a perfectly 
wonderful teaching which, even to-day, is far from being 
easy of credence for every one! Wherever it is not be- 
lieved, you will presently find symptoms of degeneration, 
you will find those who claim for themselves selfish privi- 
leges and monopolies, you will find men who will sell out 
their cause for a bribe, you will find men too lazy or 
timid to help any unpopular reform. ‘Train men, on the 
other hand, from childhood to this supreme faith and 
devotion, and you will have phalanxes like Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, who will act together and cannot be intimi- 
dated. 

So with all the other precious things that make up 
the integrity of a grown man or woman. You simply 
cannot make a government work without the fulness of 
the qualities which embody an all round religion. 

There is a fact about democracy that is often forgot- 
ten. True democracy is not a system of government 
opposed to aristocracy, as many think. It does not 
mean that one man is as good as another. ‘This is not 
true. Equality is never the method of nature. The 
mutual respect essential to democracy is like that in 
a family. It subsists among men who are not equal and 
never will be equal. You respect men for being able to 
do what you cannot do. You respect the children who 
cannot do anything very well. ‘The wise see values of 
goodness and fidelity often beyond what they possess 
themselves in those who have never been taught. Mut- 
ual respect regards all these differences and watches 
patiently for undeveloped possibilities in backward people 
and races. Its faith is that men are infinitely improvable, 
specially in the direction of the fruits of the spirit. 

There is a practical reason for saying this. Democracy 
looks towards the utmost efficiency in every department 
of the public service, the vast works of construction and 
repair, the administration of accounts, the most thorough 
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provision for water and hygiene, the education of chil- 
dren. ‘here are only a few men in a thousand who are 
capable of carrying a great system of business or educa- 
tion with the needful efficiency and economy. Nature is 
not prodigal of this kind of ability. This means a deep 
principle of aristocracy, in the best sense of the word, 
as essential to good democracy. Let us not be afraid 
to use the word frankly, for it strictly and properly 
means the government by means of the best; that is, the 
most capable, efficient, and disinterested, which is pre- 
cisely what the democracy needs. It means, of course, 
this use of the best fitted, by the free choice of all, as in 
a family, where each one’s gifts are used according to 
the best service of all and by the pleasure of all. It 
means, also, the freest possible development of every one 
by the help of all to bring out allsthe best gifts in him. 
But this largest sense of the meaning and enjoyment of 
democracy has hardly yet been caught in the modern 
state. It may seem to many somewhat heretical for all 
its obviousness. Let me repeat, then, that good democ- 
racy, so far from being contrary to the idea of aristocracy, 
would freely use aristocracy, with the distinct intention 
of developing all the precious qualities of efficient leader- 
ship that exist in a people. We need all of them. They 
will probably always be rare and costly. In other words, 
the life of the democracy absolutely depends upon the 
number of efficient, capable, loyal-hearted men and women 
from whom to take its leaders or servants, as well as 
upon a wholesome proportion of people who are intelli- 
gent enough to deserve. and accept and demand such 
quality of leadership. 

Please note, however, that we have here a new call 
for one of the most characteristic qualities in religion,— 
namely, modesty; first, for those who lead and teach, 
who manage affairs, construct great works, and com- 
mand the services of their fellows,—the elder brothers, 
as we may consider them, in the social state. ‘The be- 
setting sin of the intellectual class has always so far 
been pride, egotism, arrogance; in fact, the absence of 
religion. The man of power thinks he has made him- 
self. He thinks praise, honors, titles, money, and in 
creased powers are due him. Nothing but a profound 
religion can teach the intellect modesty. Religion alone © 
teaches the fact that the capable man and all he pos- 
sesses are the good and great gifts of the majestic Life 
of the universe, that he exists only to do the will of 
God, that all he has is a trust, that he is forever under 
constant law to serve the Spirit in whom he lives. He 
must never, therefore, seize or claim power, office, and 
leadership for himself as men mostly do now. He must 
always be ready to lay down his office and obey like 
any private citizen. He must never think of himself as 
necessary to the public good. In other words, the old 
ideal must be made good that “‘the office should seek the 
man,and not the man the office.’”’ It is enough for the 
man that he make himself fit for the office. 

But modesty again is the great common necessity of 
all the people, of the younger and the backward children 
in the great family of mankind. A cheap democracy 
denies this. It is thought that one man is as good as 
another for any place. The American boy has been 
brought up to believe that no office is too high for him. 
Look at the men who struggle not to fill, but to possess, 
the offices! Are not immodesty, egotism, and irrespon- 
sibility at present the distinguishing marks of the mass 
of the democracy? A powerful religion full of love 
for the truth is the only cure for this popular immodesty. 
It would change the excitement of partisan politics for 
a sense of public responsibility. It would bring an 
altogether new question to the front in all the people’s 
minds; namely, Whom can we best trust to serve our 
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common interests with integrity and efficiency? You 
will never get good leadership, though the material for 
it is always present, till the people know enough to make 
this demand. I see no hope for the democracy except 
in the growth of modesty, altogether a product of relig- 
ion, non-existent in the animal world. 

We have said that none are really fit for citizenship 
except those who possess the secret of religion. The 
selfish, though university men, are no more fit to vote 
than the ignorant. Why then do we favor a very wide 
(but not foolishly wide) use of the suffrage? Because 
our religion teaches us to trust our fellows. Who are 
we to say, “ We, the few, the educated, or the propertied 
class, or the ‘best people,’ or the church members, are 
alone fit to rule’? I say that in every issue you will 
find at least as good a proportion to vote on the side 
of justice or the new reform among the masses of the 
people as among any of the so-called ‘“‘classes.’’ More- 
over, the world is learning that the only way, though 
slow and costly, to develop both wisdom and modesty 
in the democracy is to trust it and expect its best. 

I have run so far with the title of my subject, and have 
not cared to alter it. But I should rather now remove 
any limiting word, even the word “liberal,’’ and speak 
simply of religion; for we want all there is in relig- 
ion, the great conservative elements quite as much as 
the progressive and radical. Religion is the science of 
reality, the knowledge of the whole of life, the interpre- 
tation of all values. The religions of authority put limi- 
tations on the native motion of the human mind, as it 
longed for God and sought to find God everywhere. We 
hold our minds free of the authority of any age or caste 
or sect or special leader, only that we may give ourselves 
absolutely to that authority which speaks through every 
flaming star and burning bush and noble life, through 
the eyes of children and lovers, and through the brave 
deaths of the heroes. 

I can perhaps best show my meaning by a little friendly 
criticism of certain noble types of religion, intimately 
involved with the history and progress of democracy. 
I spoke of John Calvin as one of the forerunners of 
democracy. His teaching and ideals have been at work 
behind the democratic movement of every modern nation. 
His church, far more than Luther’s, was democratic with 
the free and equal citizenship of its members. It became 
the natural type of a free commonwealth. It tallied 
exactly with the ancient traditions of the Teutonic peoples. 
In theory, also, it was perfectly correct in its assump- 
tion that no man could be a safe and good citizen who 
was not first a good Christian; that is, a religious man. 
At its best, it produced men of adamantine will, who 
could not be bought or frightened from the strict pat- 
tern of duty. 

What was the fault of the Calvinist faith? It was 
only partially democratic. It really divided the human 
race into two opposite classes; the saints and the sinners, 
the children of God and his enemies. Here was a factor 
of discord and suspicion, and even of hatred, introduced 
into the democracy. How could a man truly respect 
the horde of people of whom he thought as children of 
wrath? How could he associate himself on familiar and 
working terms of co-operation with men whom he ex- 
pected to be parted from for all eternity? How could 
he escape subtle hypocrisy in thinking of himself as a 
member of a caste, below which all were bad? ‘The 
truth is that the lines of saintship and sinnership do 
not run as the Calvinist teaching assumed. They make 
divisions of light and shadow in all lives. None of us, 
except at his best,—that is, in the hours of his modesty, 
his obedience, his loyalty, his sympathy, his integrity,— 
is a safe and good citizen or a good neighbor or a good 
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father or mother either. On the other hand, there is 
no little child in the great household of man, who is 
not at times, even though unconsciously, lifted to be his 
best. At such a time he is as good as a Christ. Calvin- 
ism never saw this, as many of our present-day reformers 
never see it, who still keep up their barrier between the 
sheep and the goats. 


Victory. 


A good fight is fidelity to a cause of such supreme 
good that a man loses himself, loses his life. ‘There 
are tens of thousands of such men and women all over 
the world. I do not mean yielding their self-interest 
in a spectacular and sudden display. Not heroics do 
I mean. Such things sometimes pass for a good fight: 
sometimes they have the outward appearance of a 
good fight. Dr. Jesse Lazear studied yellow fever at its 
deadly source, in Cuba; died by it, a victim of his own 
good fight; died that you and I might live. The obscure, 
the ordinary people, whose name is legion, for the chil- 
dren’s sake, for their church, their city, give their 
fidelity, heedless of the lesser victory which can be 
gauged in the stocks one owns or the social position 
one enjoys. 

This is the good fight which goes on without heralds 
and without the laurel for the victor’s brow. Even 
broken and at the death, here is victory, true to the heart 
of the world, to the heart of God. It is the good fight 
whose victory has been in the struggle itself. Stevenson 
says that he who has meant good work with his whole 
heart has done good work, though he may die before he 
sign it. He has fought a good fight who has fought. 
The fight may be lost,—might and majority are not always 
right,—but the fighter is victorious.—Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not go out in search of crucifixions; but, when God 
permits them to reach you without your having sought 
them, they need never pass without your deriving profit 
from them.—Fénelon. 


ed 


Keep the soil of life soft, its sympathy tender, its im- 
agination free, or else you lose the elementary quality of 
receptiveness, and all the influences of God may be scat- 
tered over you in vain.—F. G. Peabody. 


a 


The little worries that we meet each day 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our way, 
Or we may make them stepping-stones to be 
Of grace, O Lord, to thee! 
—A. E. Hamilton. 
vt 


Do your best loyally and cheerfully. and suffer yourself 
to feel no anxiety or fear. Your times are in God’s hands. 
He has assigned you your place; he will direct your 
paths; he will accept your efforts. if they be faithful.— 
Canon Farrar. 

wt 


We are apt to underrate the moral quality of a man’s 
regular vocation, his daily task, his business; to look some- 
where apart from this for his opportunity for achieving 
character and doing good. But there is nothing else that 
is so determinative of a man’s character, nothing else 
that so furnishes hands for his beneficence, and feet to 
run his errands of good will_—John White Chadwick. 
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Dedication Hymn. 


[Written for the Young People’s Religious Union.]} 


The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
So once He spake in Zion, 
So now He speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair. 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, 
And answer: Here are we! 

Send us upon Thine errand! 
Let us Thy servants be! 

Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour; 

But Thou canst use our weakness, 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and plenty save us, 
From pride of place absolve; 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 

Take us, and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way. 
Speak, and, behold! we answer, 

Command, and we obey! 


Literature. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. With Illustrations. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—If these hundred years—1814- 
1914—were years of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, Mr. Lodge 
plainly shows that they might easily have 
been variegated with about half as many 
years of war. England’s attitude toward 
her child, after the War of 1812, was that of 
the illustration given, where John Bull, 
standing firmly on his island, is saying to 
the pugnacious America, “What, you young 
Yankee Noodle, strike your own father?” 
The Quarterly and Edinburgh Review actu- 
ally slandered the United States, telling 
some atrocious falsehoods about us. Ameri- 
cans were said to be “turbulent citizens, 
abandoned Christians, inconstant husbands, 
unnatural fathers, and treacherous friends.” 
Then followed the misrepresentations of 
Dickens, in his American Notes and 
Martin Chuzslewit. Of the former, Emer- 
son said: “We can hear throughout every 
page the dialogue between the author and 
and his publisher,—‘ Mr. Dickens, the book 
must be entertaining—that is the essential 
point. ‘Truth? Damn truth! I tell you, it 
must be entertaining.’’”’ ‘Thackeray, in a 
Roundabout Paper, took a pleasanter tone, 
and spoke of the hospitality, friendship, and 
kindness he had received while on his lectur- 
ing tour in the United States. Mr. Lodge 
says the illustrations of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s 
book on America, two of which are here re- 
produced, look as if Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlewit had been written up to them. 
In the time of our Civil War it is well known 
that England very largely sympathized with 
the South: the bitterness of her feeling was 
manifested in the Trent affair. The London 
Times, in November, 1861, said of Capt. 
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Wilkes: ‘“‘He is an ideal Yankee. Swagger 
and ferocity, built up on a foundation of 
vulgarity and cowardice—these are his char- 
acteristics, and these are the most promi- 
nent marks by which his countrymen, gen- 
erally speaking, are known all over the 
world.”” Even Gladstone declared that 
Jefferson Davis had made a nation. Of 
course, the North had friends, and strong 
ones,—Richard Cobden, John Bright, John 
Stuart Mill, Thomas Hughes, and others. 
But after the war the position of England 
was not a very happy one: “She had man- 
aged to secure the bitter hostility of both 
sides. She had given sympathy to the South, 
but had done nothing practical for the cause 
of the Confederacy, and at the same time 
she had outraged the feelings of the North- 
ern people.” Matters have gone better 
since, in spite of such tempests in teapots 
as the case of Alabama and the affair of 
Venezuela. In the Spanish War England 
stood by us, which did much toward healing 
any breach that may have existed between the 
two nations. Since that day the relations 
have certainly been much more harmonious, 
so that the prophecy of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
may yet come true: “‘The time may come— 
nay, the time must come—when some statés- 
men of authority . . . will lay down the doc- 
trine that between English-speaking peoples 
war is impossible.” 


THE FRESHMAN AND HIS COLLEGE. A 
College Manual. By Francis Commins 
Lockwood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.— 
As, incidentally with Saint Paul, we believe 
in the foolishness of preaching, and hold that 
it is well worth while to say a word in time 
and season,—if haply the right time and 
season can be found,—we think this would 
be an excellent manual to put into the hands 
of young men entering college. To call it 
“a manual,’ however, is probably unfortun- 
ate, almost as bad as it was to call Miss 
Edgeworth’s delightful collection of stories 
for children The Parents’ Assistant,—a title 
that would certainly warn off the most-eager- 
to-be-educated child! But Mr. Lockwood’s 
book is not pedantic or too “‘instructive.”’ 
The talk is perfectly free from cant, and 
yet clearly points out that a boy who goes 
to college to loaf or to be dissipated, or 
simply to engage in what has been called 
“miscellaneous worthlessness,’’ is an unde- 
sirable citizen of the college community, 
and, as President Hyde puts it, is very soon 
invited to withdraw. ‘To be sure, we have 
known of a young man who said that to his 
mind college was ‘‘a place where one could 
store up happy memories.” That is well 
enough; but perhaps one should take care 
that these memories are of the right kind, 
and do not wholly consist of what is known as 
“good times.” Besides Mr. Lockwood’s in- 
troduction, we have, among other contri- 
butions, a vigorous address by President 
Hyde on “A Poison Phrase,’ the phrase 
being, ‘‘Get by,’ and a very palpable hit 
at “CC. a gentleman’s mark.’ President 
Jordan discusses “‘Recent ‘Tendencies in 
College Education,” and President Eliot 
gives “A New Definition of the Cultivated 
Man.” President Jordan believes in college 
athletics, but not when “outside gladiators 
are hired to play them.’ President Eliot 
makes a plea for what may be ‘called the 
constructive scientific imagination,—like the 
imagination of Darwin or Pasteur, which 
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he thinks is just ‘‘as high and productive 
a form of imagination as that of Dante 
or Goethe, or even Shakespeare.’”’ Perhaps 
we must get used to such classifications, but 
at first they strike us as rather odd. Still, 
we gladly admit that we must recognize a 
new type of cultivated man for the Twen- 
tieth Century, who is not exactly the cul- 
tivated man of the middle Victorian period. 
We might even acknowledge that Huxley’s 
famous description of a liberal education has 
much in its favor. To which, perhaps, we 
can add Cardinal Newman’s description of a 
gentleman, with which Mr. Lockwood closes 
his interesting and really valuable little book. 


Tur Mastery OF Grier. By Bolton Hall. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 net.— 
Many books of religious consolation have 
been written to comfort the mourner, but 
there is still room for one which accepts plain 
facts and then relates them to the order in 
the world and to universal experience. This 
is an attempt to seek the comfort that may 
be found outside of man-made creeds. To 
Mr. Hall religion is one’s theory of life as 
distinguished from blind belief. He finds 
religion and some solace in Kipling’s lines: 


“Who clears the grounding berg and steers the 
grinding floe, 
He hears the cry of the little kit fox and the 
lemming on the snow.” 


He writes earnestly, thoughtfully, sanely. 
The mind in grief can pull itself together 
through such thoughts as these here sug- 
gested. Grief is grief, and each soul must 
travel its paths alone; but there is comfort 
in a wider outlook and in the hope of coming 
courage to do one’s honest part. 


Tar ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENT. 
Selected and arranged by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—This edition is based on the 
version of the Oriental scholar, Edward 
William Lane, and in rearranging it Miss 
Olcott has shown the same good taste that 
has governed her in other editing. She has 
been able to include several stories not gen- 
erally found in children’s books. ‘The fifteen 
full-page illustrations by Munro S. Orr are 
quite in keeping with the character of the 
tales. Afrites and genie are delightfully 
terrible, though whether they are more so 
than the vague imaginary forms which chil- 
dren of other generations conjured up in 
their minds, as they read these same tales, 
may be questioned. ‘The stories are assured 
of continued interest for generations to 
come. 


Tue GIRL FROM ARIZONA.’ By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—A case of suspended mem- 
ory is the central point in this cleverly woven 
combination of interesting events in the life 
of a young Western girl, transferred to the 
centre of New York life. Miss Rhoades 
has always been a satisfactory writer, and, 
while her stories may include unlikely 
events, they are not impossible, and her 
skill in déscribing them gives them the at- 
mosphere of actuality. Marjorie is a dear 
of a heroine, whose naturalness and common 
sense win friends where more experience 
might have failed. The dramatic con- 
clusion of the mystery and the delightful 
elimax of Marjorie’s friendship with Beverly 
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Randolph complete a good story that will 
interest girls from the beginning, 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE NIcHYT. By 
James Hopper. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—These eight stories, in 
each of which a child plays an important 
though sometimes unconscious part, have 
appeared separately in as many different 
magazines. Child, light-hearted, fanciful, 
lover of fairy stories, that is in the tale of 
what happened in the night; child playing 
unwittingly with larger destinies, that is in 
such stories as ‘‘A Jumble of Divinities” 
and ‘The Fishing of Suzanne”; child as 
the innocent object of the final sacrifice of 
man, that is in ‘’The King’s Caprice,’”—and 
thus in each story the action differs, ranging 
from grave to gay. 


BEHIND THE GARDEN WALL. By Robert 
Wallace. San Francisco: Paul Elder & 
Co. $1.—What happens when one has the 


entrée to the land that lies beyond the garden 


-wall, and can listen to ‘‘the babblings of 


each blossom, bug, and bird,” is told here in 
rhyme for children. How the mosquitoes 
gave a ball, how the howling toothache of 
the Tiger Lily was cured, why the Crocus 
croaked, and what Miss Susan Sparrow chat- 
tered about,—all this and other garden gossip 
is given with elaborations and embroidery. 
Elsinore Robinson Crowell has furnished the 
illustrations in colors which supplement the 
verses. 


Joun O’ParRTLETY’s. By Jean Edgerton 
Hovey. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 
net.—The story of poor, little, black, ill- 
treated Jim, stranded far from his home in 
the sunny South, and of the poor woman 
who befriended him at last, herself not less 
ill-treated and lonely, and of the third 
refugee, John O’Partlett’s, whose splendid 
temper abuse could not spoil, even though he 
was ‘only a dog,” is almost too sad, too 
unrelieved, for children who are in the least 
sensitive or sympathetic. The story is 
not well balanced, and the cruelty of the 
neighbors is too brutal to be convincing. 


Miscellaneous. 


William J. Long, whose book on American 
Literature is published by Ginn & Co., be- 
lieves frankly that the study of literature is 
not a matter of intellectual achievement, but 
of discovery of abiding human interests, ap- 
preciation of ideals, and delight in truth and 
beauty as seen from various points of view. 
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Literature, he says, is not history nor science | 


nor criticism nor college English, but the 


reflection of life, which is the most interesting ' 


thing in the world. He has no use for labora- 
tory methods, but much use for the acquaint- 
ance with the best literature. He pays 
considerable attention to the colonial and 
revolutionary writers because of their splen- 
did loyalty to high principles and their 
success in implanting their moral and politi- 
cal ideals in the American mind; but he 
does not make the mistake of expecting 


young people to read the books of this period ' 


instead of Longfellow, for instance. The 


book is well-planned, and it will undoubt- | 


edly help in stimulating the interest of 
young people to an appreciation of continu- 
ity in the literary development of this 


country, and to enjoyment of the best things 


that have been written here. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms’? seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913 


Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 


Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 


Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 


vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 
Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


THE ETERNAL PRESENCE 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY FISH, Jr. 
EDITED BY 
HELEN C. FISH 


“The Eternal Presence means not the mind’s 
idea of God, but the reality experienced by 
the soul.” 

Some of the chapter titles are as follows: 
SPIRITUAL VISION, OuR FaTHER, LIVING IN 
Gop, Divinr VISITATIONS. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


200 pages. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


S. B. Mills. 
Allegretto for organ. 
Offertoire for organ. 
Through Thy Protecting Care. 
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Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co. 


Album of piano solos. 

By Frederick Archer. 
By Edwin M. Lott. 
Vocal duet. 


Marsh. 


Pastorale, Louis XV. By Frederick Archer. 
Melody in F 


I 


for organ. By Rubinstein-Lott. 
heard a Voice. Quartette or Chorus. 


Dressler. 


From the Bosom of Ocean. 
Dudley Underhill. 
Lord, I believe. 


Quartette. 
Quartette. 


Bye. Be 
For organ. 
By William 
By , Charles 
By Horatio C. King. Be 


Dear, when I look. Part song for mixed voices. By 
James H. Rogers. 
Thy Willbedone. SacredSongforsoprano. By Allemong. 


Serenata for organ. 


By Moszkowski. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER,” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


'N ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even thosewho never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


“FTOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 


humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’”—Boston Trans- 
cript. a ie 


T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park STREET, Boston 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


HE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation issues regularly every other 
month a publication bearing this title. 
Its purpose is to offer suggestions for 
the conduct of work for the common 
good in our churches, and also to give 
circulation to articles of value on dif- 
ferent phases of the social question, 
some original contributions, and others 
reprints from the magazines, and the 
reports of various societies. 


No. 30 
THE CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


By Dr. Marx W. RICHARDSON 


Among the diseases for which the co-operation of 
the public is most necessary for effective control 
perhaps tuberculosis stands first. 
and a half of persons in the United States are suf- | 
fering from some form of it to-day. It will kill one | 
hundred and fifty thousand people in the next 
twelve months; yet if certain simple precautions 
were universally observed, tuberculosis could be | 
stamped out as completely as smallpox has been. 
The wide circulation of this Bulletin by the churches 
will be a most useful educational work and will don 
| much for the achievement of the desired end, 


Over a million 


| 


On the inside covers of the above 
pamphlet will be found a descriptive 
list of the previous issues of the Social 


Service Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” 
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American Unitarian Association 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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The Dome, 
The Lady November. 


The Lady with the cloak of brown 
Is walking on the hills. 4 

She puts her baby seeds to bed 
And locks the brooks and rills. 

Therustle of her silken skirt 
Is mingled with the rain, 

And everywhere she goes, she sings, 
And this is the refrain: 

“Good night, and glad good morning, 

My little children dear, 

Vl tuck you in and bless you; 
*Tis bedtime of the year.” 


The Lady with the cloak of brown 
Goes walking in the night, 

And children listen for her feet 
And whisper in delight. 

She comes across the stubble fields, 
She taps upon the pane, 

She shakes the leaves from all the trees, 
And croons her low refrain: 

“Good night, and glad good morning, 

Oh, children in your beds, 

My blossom-babies are asleep 
With leaf caps on their heads.” 


The Lady with the cloak of brown 
On wind-swept meadow walks; 
She sees the withered blossom swing, 
And whispers to the stalks, 
She bends above the empty nest 
With words too low to hear, 
Yet children know the song she breathes, 
The love-song of the year: 
“Good night, and glad to-morrow, 
Oh, songster of delight, 
The Love that tuned thy melody 
Will guard us through the night.” 
Phila Butler Bowman, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“What are we to do about Thanksgiving 
this year?”’ asked May Rogers. 

Her mother looked up from the book she 
was reading. Her sister Lucy dropped her 
fancy work as a-tribute to the interest of the 
question. And Leslie, the cousin who was 
living with them, making herself useful in 
return for her home, bent her head that the 
rising tears might not be seen. 

“Fat turkey, I suppose,’ replied Lucy, 
flippantly. 

“Whose?”’ persisted May. 

“JT don’t think you need worry, children,” 
said Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘Your uncle is sure to 
ask you there, as usual.” 

“Their table is going to be very crowded,” 
suggested May, with a glance at Leslie, 
“They’ve four school friends of Dick and 
Ruth this year. Dick told me so.” 

_ Leslie’s cheeks burned under the tears 
that had fallen. She knew that she herself 
was a problem when it came to festivities. 
No one wanted her. She was poor and 
plainly dressed. Her cousins both here and 
at Bonniebrae, where Ruth and Dick lived, 
did not think her an adjunct of any value. 

Making a big effort,—a really courageous 
effort,—she went on with the tiny button- 
holes she was putting into Lucy’s new shirt- 
waist. No one must guess that she realized 
her own loneliness. 

A week went by, and no invitation came 
from Uncle Ben. Evidently he had de- 
cided that the Rogers’s household was too 
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large to be added to his own for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

“Let’s have a beautiful Thanksgiving of 
our own,” suggested Leslie, one afternoon, 
when her cousins were fretting. ‘‘We are 
four.” 

“And they are twelve,’ cried May. 
“They will have games and singing, and 
such a fine time! I don’t want any Thanks- 
giving at all!” 

Leslie had been feeling very much that 
way herself. But she had made a definite 
promise to her mother, far away in an East- 
ern sanitarium, to be brave, cheerful, and 
never to give way to moodiness or fretting. 

The next day she went with a proposai to 
her aunt. 

“It’s very sweet of you, Leslie,’’ replied 
Mrs. Rogers, patting the dark head with 
more kindliness than she had yet shown her 
not very well understood niece. “Just do 
what you like.” 

On the strength of this permission Leslie 
laid her little plans. Lucy and May had 
declared firmly that they wanted no Thanks- 
giving at home. If they could not be with 
the merry party at Bonniebrae, they would 
mope at home,—but they would not be 
thankful! 

But Leslie knew that, when the day came, 
it would be very dull if no festivity marked 
it from the days preceding and to follow! 
So she made pies and cakes, dressed a tur- 
key, secretly imported, and saw to it that the 
cranberry sauce was beautiful to sight and 
taste. 

May and Lucy fretted openly. They 
knew nothing of the preparations going on, 
nothing of the branches of maple leaves and 
old man’s beard that their cousin had risen 
so early to secure, and on Thanksgiving 
Eve they went to bed almost in tears! 

Just before supper a telegram came. 
was addressed to May :— 

“Will it be convenient for me to have 
dinner with you to-morrow? Am passing 
your home. Emily Gaites.” 

“Emily Gaites?”’ inquired Mrs. Rogers. 

“She was in the class above mine at 
school,” said May, impatiently. ‘‘Of course 
she can’t come. I'll wire and put her off.’’ 

“‘Oh,” cried Leslie, her hospitable in- 
stincts outraged. ‘‘Wasn’t she the girl who 
was so kind to you?” 

“Being kind at school doesn’t give her the 
right to invite herself here,’’ said Lucy, 
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fretting. ‘‘It was a long time ago, any- 
way.” 

“We can’t put her off,” said Mrs. Rogers, 
decidedly. 


“‘And we haven’t even a turkey,” wailed 
Lucy. 


Leslie made a sign to Mrs. Rogers to keep 


silence. She wanted to give her cousins a 
big surprise. 

“T’m going to the store,” she said. 
I send the telegram?” 

Luckily they left the wording to her, or it 
might not have been a very gracious one, 
and, when Leslie returned, her cousins had 
retired for the night. 

Leslie’s eyes sparkled when she found her- 
self free to work openly. Mrs. Rogers ad- 
mired her handiwork as she hung her clusters 
of crimson leaves and feathery beard on the 
picture frames, and laid the dining-room 
table with the best china and glass. 

“They must know, early in the morning, 
that we’re going to keep Thanksgiving,” 


“Shall 
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said Leslie to her aunt; “and why should not 
the breakfast table be beautiful?” 

She was very late that night. Even Mrs. — 
Rogers had grown tired, and left her to 
finish alone. When the last touch had been 
added, the girl smiled, a little wistfully. 

‘Tf only some one were coming to see me!” 
she thought. ‘‘A friend of my very own! 
What a Thanksgiving I would have!” 

The tears would rise, partly because she 
was very tired, but she dashed them away. 

“Next year, perhaps, I'll be with mother 
again,’’ she thought, ‘“‘and it will be easy 
enough to be thankful! Now that it isn’t 
easy, I’ll try all the harder.” 

So she went to sleep with peace at her 
heart, after all; and, though she was quite 
tired and achey “after her hard work, she 
was up early. She wanted to hear what 
May and Lucy said to the dining-room! 

But she never did. Before they were 
down, Dick, her cousin from Bonniebrae, 
came over on his wheel. 

“Why, aren’t you coming?’ he called 
out to May, who had looked from her win- 
dow. “Father says he said ‘breakfast.’”’ 

“‘What?’’ almost shrieked Lucy and May 
together. Mrs. Rogers and Leslie went out 
on the porch. 

“He never asked you!’ said the boy, 
indignantly. ‘I mailed the letter myself 
two weeks ago. He thought it odd you 
didn’t answer. Katie supposed you knew 
he knew you’d come! ’ 

Katie was Uncle Ben’s — housekeeper. 
Dick and Ruth were motherless, and at 
boarding school for the greater part of the 
time 

“Hurry up!” he went on, impatiently. 
“They are waiting breakfast.” 

The girls assured him that they would be 
down and on their bicycles in ten minutes. 

““My dears,” said Mrs. Rogers, reproy- 
ingly, “‘remember your guest!” 

“JT didn’t want her asked!’’ cried May. 
“T don’t admit that she’s my guest.” 

“Well, she certainly isn’t mine!” 
torted Lucy. 
her!” 

“You can go to breakfast,” suggested 
Leslie, soothingly. ‘‘She won’t be here for 
some time.” 

Consoled, they hurried over their dressing, 
and were Soon on their wheels and far away. 
They had never even entered the dining- 
room. Though Leslie had. Mrs. Rogers’s 
company at breakfast, it was a rather sad 
mea]. She knew her aunt wanted to be at 
Bonniebrae. 

“Ym afraid you and I will have to enter- 
tain Emily Gaites,’’ observed Mrs. Rogers, 
with a sigh. ‘‘They’ll never come back!” 
And they did not; but Leslie, seeing how 
wistfully her aunt’s eyes strayed over the 
lawn to the gate, said:— 

“After all, Emily Gaites is only here for 
her own convenience! Suppose I entertain 
her, and give her dinner, and you go to 
Bonniebrae!”’ 

Mrs. Rogers made one or two rather 
faintly conscientious protests, but Leslie 
soon overruled them. Before noon she 
saw her aunt go away, and realized that her 
Thanksgiving dinner would be eaten alone, 
except for the presence of a stranger for 
whom she did not care in the least. Again — 
she remembered her promise, and 
herself to her task, putting on her ttiest 


re- 
“T decline to stay at home for 
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The dinner, all cooked by her own well- 
trained hands, was quite ready when she 
heard the sound of an automobile outside the 
gate. She ran to the window. Could that 
be Emily Gaites? Leslie had expected a girl 
like May or Lucy, but the only adult, ex- 
cept the chauffeur, was a young lady of 
about twenty. The only adult! But there 
were three children! They clambered out, 
almost before the car stopped moving. 

The lady—Leslie was charmed with her 
sweet face and graceful figure—came up the 
steps, surrounded by her flock. Leslie ran to 
the door to meet them. 

“Are you—Emily Gaites?’’ she asked. 

The lady smiled. 

“JT am,” she answered, “and I’ve come to 
apologize for not keeping my engagement 
to dinner!” 

“What a day of broken engagements!”’ 
thought Leslie. Alond she said,— 

“‘T’m very sorry.” 

“So am I,” replied Emily Gaites. “But 
these children have to be hurried away— 
from measles! So I’m taking them to their 
grandmother’s.”’ 

“But why not have dinner first?” cried 
Leslie. 

Emily smiled. 

“JT can’t inflict four uninvited guests on 
my friends,” she explained. ‘‘We’ve come 
two miles out of our way to apologize and 
explain.” 

Leslie looked at the two little boys and 
their sister. They were delightful children, 
standing now in well bred, but not easily 
maintained, silence. 

“Oh, do!” she cried. ‘‘Come in, all of 
you! I’m all alone—for—for’’—she stam- 
mered her apology. ‘‘There was some 
mistake—about a lost invitation—and May 
and Lucy had to go!” 

Emily flushed a little. 

“T’m afraid I inconvenienced them, 
began, but Leslie interrupted. 

“T’m all alone—with dinner enough for 
six! You, and ‘you—all,’”’ she smiled as she 
flung the Southern phrase at the silent, 
smiling children, “‘and—him,” she glanced 
at the man at the wheel. : 

“My brother,” explained Emily. She 
turned to him. ‘‘Jim, come here!” 

An hour later the dining-room, so prettily 
decorated, was the scene of a delightful 
dinner party. Leslie felt like a bird set free 
from a cage. Emily seemed to open a new 
world to her. She had travelled, and could 
talk of her travels charmingly. “Jim,” 
who had fought—or, rather, been ready to 
fight—in the Philippines, added his full 
quota of fun to the entertainment, and the 
children were as fascinating as only well- 
brought-up children can be. 

Leslie enjoyed playing hostess thoroughly. 
All too soon the journey had to be resumed, 
that the children might be in bed betimes. 

When Emily stood on the doorstep,— 
the children were already tucked away in the 
car,—she took Leslie’s hands. 

“We're going to be friends, you and I,” 
she said. 

“Well, did she come?” 

May, rather tired and cross, asked the 
question as the Bonniebrae party came home. 

“We had a beautiful time,’’ Leslie said, 
her eyes shining. They listened to her re- 
countal in surprise. 

“You had a better time than we did,” 
pouted Lucy. “I wasn’t happy about 


” she 
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Emily,—she used to be so good to me,—and 
I didn’t care a bit about Ruth’s friends, after 
all!” 

Leslie vent very happy to bed. How 
glad she was that she had fought down her 
own inclination to sulk because things did 
not look as if they would be what she wanted 
them to be! A quaint little phrase of her 
mother’s came back to her mind, just before 
sleep engulfed her:— ; 

“Go along the path of Do-as-You-Ought if 
you would have the blossoms of the What-I- 
Want-Tree!”’ 


The Right Road. 


Johnny always knew which was the right 
road! It was the one he didn’t like, the one 
that led to school. 

Every morning since he could remember— 
except the Saturdays and Sundays, of course 
—he had come along the lane which led from 
his own back door, to where two roads ran 
away from each other, just like a big fork 
with two prongs. One, the narrow one, led 
down to the schoolhouse, and how well he 
knew it! The other,—ah! he had never had 
a chance to walk down it. Itewas much 
nicer looking than the school road. The| 
school road was hard and smooth. Johnny 
heard people with automobiles call it a 
beautiful road. But he preferred the other, 
over which nice, soft green grass grew, on the 
sides of which flowers bloomed. 

Well, one morning Johnny was a little late 
for school, so it came about that he walked 
up the lane alone. When he came to the 
two roads, he stopped. The wrong road 
looked so very nice. The grass was green, 
the flowers were pretty, butterflies were flit- 
ting from blossom to blossom, bees were 


‘| humming and buzzing after the butterflies, a 


grasshopper was having such a good time, 
and Johnny wished there were no other road, 
and no school, and—well, he even wished 
there were no teacher. 

He put out one little foot, the wrong way! |” 

Then he put out the other little foot, 
also the wrong way. Only two steps, and 
there he was on the wrong road! 

Johnny drew a deep breath. It was 
terrifying, but it was delightful, too. He 
went on and on. Now he would stop to 
gather a flower. Again, he would be tempted 
to chase a blue butterfly. And flower and 
butterfly alike led him farther and farther 
away from the right road, the road to school, 
and from doing what his mother certainly 
thought he: was doing. 

Presently, his foot stuck in a deep, deep 
hole, made by a cow’s hoof. He had hatd 
work in pulling it up. The next moment 
the other foot was hard and fast in another 
hole! And then he saw that all the road 
was mud,—black mud and nothing else. 
Before he had floundered along much farther 
he had both feet fast in the black, soft mud. 

But Johnny was a brave little boy. He 
stood still for a minute, shutting his eyes 
very fast and then opening them, and won- 
dered what he could do. And then he knew, 
and did it! 

He turned right round and began to go 
back the way he had come. It was hard 
work. His feet stuck fast in the mud, 
and he had, at the last, to leave one shoe 
behind him! 

On and on Johnny struggled. At last he 
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came to where the two roads forked, and 
once more the choice was his to make. 

He would go on to school. Mother would 
be sorry enough to see him looking as he 
looked without being shocked by seeing him 
come home in the middle of the morning. 

But was anything harder than going into 
school? Every one looks at you, when you’re 
late, even if you have both shoes. 

However, teacher was better than he felt 
he deserved. She did not say much, and she 
spent recess in tidying him up. More than 
that, when he told her the truth, she sent a 
big boy after the missing shoe. So, after 
all, mother didn’t have to be so terribly 
shocked! 

But it was a great comfort to tell her all 
about it. He wished he had told her how he 
wanted to see the wrong road, for then she 
would have told him that it led to the pigsty. 

And Johnny learned two things that morn- 
ing. First, that it is better to keep to the 
right road, for the wrong one may take you 
to a pigsty. Secondly, that, if you find 
yourself on the wrong road, the quicker you 
turn right back, the better.— Frances Harmer, 
in Sunday School Times. 


“Tn a class of little first readers,’ says 
Current Literature, “‘the pupils were very 
proud when they were able to spell ‘b—a— 
double 1, ball,’ and ‘t—r—double e, tree.’ 
The meaning of the ‘double’ was carefully 
explained; then one day, while reading, the 
class came upon this sentence, ‘Up, up, 
John! and see the sun rise!’ One little man 
eagerly craved permission to read the line, 
and rendered it as follows, ‘Double up, John! 
and see the sun rise!’”’ 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to Ree her infant in 

her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 

porey? sbe might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
lace it in bs, institution. 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successfui in helping the unmarried. 


PresiDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Treasurer, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
oomph Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, gr Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicEe-PresWenT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, comes 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ridder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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A Billings Lecturer in Japan. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


As most of the readers of the Christian 
Register are aware, the American Unita- 
rian Association tried the experiment last 
spring of sending Dr. Peabody as its Billings 
lecturer to Japan. The results were so 
favorable that the further venture was 
decided upon of appointing the present 
writer a lecturer on the same foundation, 
to Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, 
Ceylon, and India, for the autumn and winter 
of 1913-14. 

I sailed from San Francisco on August 16, 
and reached Japan September 2. As the 
five weeks allotted to this first country to 
be visited are now over, it may not be out of 
place if, before sailing for China, I send a 
brief account of my experiences to those at 
home who may be interested in the work 
which I am appointed to do. 

On my arrival in Japan I found conditions 
similar to those existing in America; that 
is to say, many persons were still away at 
summer resorts in the mountains, and would 
not return until the middle of September; 
nor would the colleges and universities open 
until the latter date. Accordingly I spent 
my first two weeks in sight-seeing. Then 
my work began, and busy enough I was kept, 
up to the very last day of my stay. 

Dr. Peabody by his lectures and addresses 
and his many appearances before the public 
had done much to prepare the way for me. 
Still more important were the immediate 
preparations made by Dr. MacCauley, who 
is widely known and influential in Japan, 
and who spared no pains in letting the public 
know of my arrival and the nature of the 
work that I had come to do. 

Perhaps I ought to explain, before going 
farther, that my mission to the Orient is a 
double one,—namely, first that of a Billings 
lecturer, which is to give lectures, addresses, 
and sermons illustrative of liberal religion 
wherever opportunities present themselves; 
and, second, that of a sort of advance agent 
to prepare the way for the series of Theistic 
Congresses, or Congresses of Universal 
Religion, which it is proposed to hold in 
several of the countries of Asia during the 
winter of 1914-15. Dr. MacCauley had 
informed the public of this twofold character 
of my mission, and also of the fact that, in 
undertaking it I was acting as the repre- 
sentative not only of the American Unitarian 
Association, but also of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the In- 
ternational Congress of Liberal Religion. 

A reception could hardly be more cordial 
than that which has everywhere been ex- 
tended to me as a representative of these 
bodies, not only by the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches here, but also by some 
of the more liberal representatives of the 
orthodox churches and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and, what is very encour- 
aging, by a large number of leading educators 
and eminent public men, among whom are 
Buddhists, Shintoists, Confucian, and Mo- 
hammedans. 

Besides preaching in our Unitarian and 
Universalist churches, and in the largest 
Congregational church in Tokyo, I have 
delivered sixteen lectures and addresses, 
at universities and other institutions of 
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philanthropic, and religious associations and 
societies,—speaking on such subjects as 
“Liberal Religion as a World Movement,” 
“Universal Religion,” “The Religion De- 
manded by the Twentieth Century,” ‘“Na- 
tional, Racial, and Religious Brotherhood,” 


“International Peace and Arbitration,” 
“Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal,’ ‘‘Emerson,” 
“Browning,” ‘Ruskin,’ “Darwin,” “‘Im- 


mortality in the Light of Evolution,” and 
““Woman’s Education in America.”’» Many 
of my audiences have numbered 400 and 500 
and several 800 and 1,000. The Tokyo 
Y. M. C. A., before which I spoke to an 
audience of 500, has published my address 
in full, and passed resolutions welcoming 
me to Japan. A reception has been kindly 
extended to me by the Japan Unitarian As- 
sociation, and another by the University of 
Chicago Club. I have been invited to meet- 
ings of the Japan Peace Society, the Tokyo 
English Speaking Society, the International 
Press Association, the Association Con- 
cordia, and the Friendly Society (a large 
association of working men), at most of 
which I have been made the guest of honor 
and the chief speaker. The Mohammedans 
of Tokyo and Yohohama have given me a 
large banquet, at which Prof. Barakatullah, 
a learned Muslim scholar, presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by a dozen men of dis- 
tinction representing different religious faiths. 

Wherever an opportunity has presented 
itself I have told of the plan of Dr. Wendte 
for taking a company of eminent represent- 
atives of liberal religion from America and 
England around the world and holding a 
world-girdling series of congresses with the 
aim of creating more fraternal relations be- 
tween the great religions of mankind; and 
in every case, without an exception, the au- 
diences have manifested a deep interest in 
the plan. 

I am happy to be able to report that ar- 
rangements of the most satisfactory possible 
character have been made for holding one of 
the congresses in Tokyo. ‘The Association 
Concordia, an organization of some eighty 
men, of as great prominence and influence 
in education, business and public life as can 
be found in Tokyo or Japan, after full con- 
sideration of the matter has authorized 
me to write Dr. Wendte conveying to him an 
invitation for one of the congresses to be 
held in this capital city of the empire, the 
Association to be its host, to entertain the 
foreign speakers and visitors, and to make 
all local arrangements. 

How fitting it is that the Congress should 
be held under the auspices of the Association 
Concordia, as well as how much this prom- 
ises for its success, will be seen when I explain 
that the Association has its existence (as its 
name suggests) on purpose to promote es- 
sentially the same ends which Dr. Wendte 
and his associates have in view in setting 
out to create their congresses; namely, 
better acquaintance and more fraternal 
relations between the different great relig- 
ions, only the Association Concordia does 
not confine itself to religions, but goes further 
and aims to promote also better acquaint- 
ance and more friendly relations between 
races and nations. 

Some of the leaders of the Association 
Concordia, among whom were Baron Saka- 
tavia, the mayor of Tokyo, Baron Shi- 
busawa, formerly a cabinet minister and a 


higher learning, and before various literary,|man of great wealth and public spirit, Dr. 
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Naruse, president of the Women’s University, 
and others, learning that a part of my mis- 
sion to Japan was to prepare the way for a 
religious Congress of the nature indicated, 
invited me to attend a meeting of the Con- 
cordia as its guest, and to lay my whole plan 
before that body. I did so. Not only was 
the immediate response highly gratifying, 
but within a few days Baron Shibusawa 
called together a dozen of the most influential 
Concordia leaders at his own home, and, after 
further discussion of the matter from all sides 
with one another and with Dr. MacCauley 
and myself, the unanimous decision was 
reached to extend an invitation to the Con- 
gress as stated above. Of course, the fact 
that an organization of such dignity and in- 
fluence-as the Association Concordia has 
assumed responsibility for and management 
of the contemplated Congress insures that 
everything possible will be done to make 
the gathering one not only of local, but of 
National, importance. 

I sail for Shanghai to-day, to give several 
lectures on the Billings Foundation there, 
and also with the hope of being able to ar- 
range for a Congress in that greatest commer- 
cial centre of China. 

Toxkyo, JAPAN. 


First Unitarian Missionary Conference 


In Cuannine Hatt, Nov. 11 AND 12, i913. 


BY C. W. WENDTE, D. D. 


The first public meeting and appeal in 
behalf of the foreign missionary endeavors 
of the Unitarian fellowship, held under the 
auspices of the Department of Foreign Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Channing Hall, marked a new depart- 
ure from our traditional Unitarian methods 
and point of view. As such it awakened 
much interest not only in liberal but in so- 
called orthodox circles, whose ever broaden- 
ing survey, we are beginning to learn, includes 
much that we once thought distinctive of 
and limited to our Unitarian movement. 
It was, indeed, a daring innovation, in view 
of the habitual abstention of Unitarians from 
foreign missionary endeavor, and the pre- 
vailing opinion among them that foreign 
missions are more or less of an impertinence, 
as well as a waste of effort and money, to 
undertake a serious systematic consideration 
of this subject in the light of recent informa- 
tion and developments, and to attempt to 
impress upon our liberal constituency its 
denominational and personal responsibility 
in this cause. 

The meetings were carefully planned and 
enjoyed the presence and co-operation, not 
only of prominent members of our Unitarian 
household of faith, but of scholars and repre- 
sentative workers belonging to other demoni- 
nations, among whom may be instanced 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, a liberal English church- 
man and professor of Early Christian Litera- 
ture and New Testament Exegesis at the 
University of Leiden, Dr. Cornelius H. 
Patten of the American Board, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, dean of the Theological School 
of Tufts College, President W. H. P. Faunce 
of Brown University, and Prof. M. Anesake 
of the Royal University of Tokio. These 
able and large-minded thinkers, added to the 
equally sane and able utterances of Unitarian 
speakers like Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
Dr. Charles W,. Eliot; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
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D.D., Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. W. C. Bowie of London, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, Rey. George D. Latimer, Rev. 
A. M. Knapp, Rev. A. M.-Rihbany, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, and others, assured a 
series of highly interesting and profitable 
meetings to all who attended. ‘The spirited 
discussions, the devotional exercises and 
earnest singing of missionary hymns lifted 
the sessions at times to an enthusiasm and 
fervor not often witnessed at Unitarian meet- 
ings. The one drawback was the compara- 
tively small attendance of our ministers and 
laity, disclosing that our churches are not 
yet generally or vitally interested in the 
foreign extension of their principles of re- 
igion and life, but still, for the greater part, 
maintain an essentially provincial and self- 
centred attitude in religious matters. But 
this by no means discourages the leaders of 
this new departure in liberal Christian ac- 
tivities. They feel sure that they have ini- 
tiated a movement of the greatest import- 
ance to our Unitarian cause both at home and 
abroad. It will simply call for still more 
devoted endeavors to persuade the average 
liberal of the necessity and value of this 
participation of large-hearted and progressive 
thinkers and workers in the foreign field, 
and the unique and enticing opportunities 
which now open to us for testimony and ser- 
vice in Oriental and European countries 
alike. So large and influential a body of 
our clergy and laity is already convinced of 
this, and is displaying such intelligent in- 
terest in the promotion of these aims that 
the ultimate and general acceptance of 
foreign missionary service as an important 
part of our denominational endeavors may be 
considered as assured. 


Rev. Allen G. Jennings. 


Rey. Allen Garry Jennings met his death 
by accident in Toledo, Ohio, on Monday, 
November 17th inst. 

Mr. Jennings was born at Stratford, N.Y., 
Jan. 28, 1843. At the age of nineteen he 
enlisted in Company H, ‘121st New York 
Volunteers. After eight months’ service he 
came home to study medicine in Little Falls, 
N.Y., but in September, 1864, he enlisted 
again, with Company E, 175th New York 
Volunteers, and served till the end of the 
war. He spent one year at Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, and in 1866 was a student at Meadville, 
where, after three years, he was graduated 
in 1869. He was settled in South Hingham, 
March, 1870, and remained there eleven 
years, during nine of which he was superin- 
tendent of Hingham schools. He was mar- 
ried in 1874 to Miss Esther Cushing. From 
1881 to 1883 he was treasurer of the Colegrove 
Book Company, Chicago, being a resident of 
Evanston. Later he acted as missionary for 
the American Unitarian Association in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, with residence at 
La Porte, Ind. In 1887 he came to Toledo, 
Ohio, and reorganized the dormant Unitarian 
church under the name of the Church of Our 
Father, which after six years built its present 
building. He was minister in Toledo fifteen 
years, and in 1903 he became superintendent 
of the Adams Street City Mission in Toledo, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 

His funeral was held from his late residence 

n Toledo, November 19. Rev. George E. 
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Macllwain, of the Toledo Church, was in 
charge. His body was taken to the G. A. R. 
Hall, where further public services, in which 
the members of his Post took part, were con- 
ducted in the presence of a large gathering 
of friends, 

His long residence, nearly twenty-five 
years, in Toledo, and his work in the Mission 
and at the Infirmary gave him a wide ac- 
quaintance, and his fidelity in all trusts 
committed to him won him the respect of 
all who knew him. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club dined, November 12, 
in the ballroom of the Somerset. After 
dinner the president, ex-Governor Long, 
invited the members to come together near 
the platform. “‘One advantage of that will 
be,” he said, “that you can see me.” After 
the first speaker had concluded, the chair- 
man said he would give one minute to Presi- 
dent Eliot, who was about to retire. “And, 
if he is not careful,” he added, “‘he is likely to 
become a popular man in Massachusetts.” 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody was introduced 
as the messenger to Japan of the American 
Unitarian Association and an “exemplifica- 
tion of our faith.” 

The United States, the speaker said, now 
faces West. Japan exports to us more than 
to all other nations, and we export to Japan, 
more than to all the rest of Asia. When 
people talk loosely of friction with Japan 
it is well to understand that war with that 
country is a physical and geographical 
absurdity, as well as a monstrous iniquity, 
a fantastic nightmare. If she should be 
goaded to desperation, she would simply 
take the Philippines and sit still. 

The speaker emphasized the fact that, in 
her manners and customs and ways of doing 
things, Japan is antipodal to us. Such a 
nation cannot accept our forms of admin- 
istration, nor, in its religious activities, the 
divisions of American Christians. We must 
not expect them to be Baptist or Presby- 
terian, or even Unitarian. The most that 
can be expected is an Oriental, a Japanized 
Christianity. The standards of the past 
have lost their hold on many, and they per- 
ceive here elements which they want, such 
as the family relation, thought for the poor, 
care of the sick,—the whole attitude which is 
represented by love. 

The speaker had no sooner entered his 
hotel in Tokyo than he was waited on by 
reporters, who presented him a written ques- 
tion, ‘‘What do you think Japan should do 
to regain her moral idealism?” It Japan 
or the United States shall regain a moral 
idealism, it will be the issue of a rational, 
genuine, and appropriated Christian faith. 
This makes the Unitarian mission in Tokyo 
significant. It is a modest affair, compared 
with some others, but it sees this religious 
problem precisely as itis. It leaves the form 
and method of assimilation to the Japanese 
themselves. 

The head of the Japanese Unitarian mis- 
sion is a native, a former student of Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. The president of the 
Japanese Unitarian Association is also a 
native, a professor in one of the Japanese 
schools. The mission is straightforward, a 
genuine growth of indigenous Christianity, 
watched over constantly, served untiringly, 
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with no attempt to rule, by Clay MacCauley, 
a scholar, a true man, giving himself to the 
work with self-sacrificing devotion. He 
lives in a sort of Spartan fashion, in the 
upper story of the mission building. His 
salary is but $1,800. The amount appro-, 
priated to the mission is $1,400, to which, 
this year, $800 has been added. 

In closing, Prof. Peabody expressed the 
hope that laymen would be found who would 
be glad to support a work so devoted to the 
restoration, in Japan, of moral idealism. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, was introduced and spoke 
briefly of his travels and work in the Cana- 
dian North-west. He said he found there, 
with great activity and rapid development, 
fewer signs of materialism and mammon 
worship than he had expected. Everywhere 
schools and churches gave evidence that the 
things of the mind and the spirit are not 
neglected. For example, Saskatoon, a small 
town which, a few years ago, did not exist, 
now has a university with fine buildings and 
apparatus. Our work there is not to build 
up a denomination, but to meet the demand 
for a rational faith, and he found these peo- 
ple eager for our faith. 

Mr. Bowie said that in England, where, 
for ten years, he had worked among the poor 
of London, he found now less opposition to 
religious faith than formerly existed among 
the leaders of the working classes. He 
called attention to the coming centenary of 
peace between the two countries, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would serve to give 
us more courage to promote the cause of 
peace. 


New York Letter. 


The Flatbush Church, of which Mr. Harvey 
is minister, has one of those heathy, natural 
growths that prove the need of the church and 
the strength of its foundation. The people 
have worked for everything they have got. 
Many of us work lovingly and faithfully, but 
do not receive that for which we labor; but 
here in Flatbush the pretty church is sur- 
rounded by well laid-out and cared-for 
grounds, vines all clinging to the building, 
and a settled air prevails. Inside, the pews 
are well-cushioned and, better yet, well filled 
on Sundays. A fine organ is in place, and on 
October 16 a remarkably good recital proved 
the quality of the instrument and the talent 
of the organist. 

There is something very brave and inde- 
pendent about the Flatbush church. With- 
out ever lowering its dignity or changing its 
religious ideal, the society stands for all pro- 
gressive and public-spirited causes. Flat- 
bush is not exactly a rich field for this sort 
of thing, and in taking their stand Mr. Harvey 
and his trustees realize they are combatting 
prejudice and conservatism. Many people 
are like the woman who recently turned and 
asked angrily of a pushing crowd behind 
her as she gained the curb, ‘‘What do you 
mean?’’ A man next to her said: ‘““We mean 
to get to as safe a place as you have gained, 
madam. You are out of danger, but the 
rest of us haven’t got there yet!’’ In the 
little Fourth Church the push is often ex- 
plained, and the big, vital questions of the 
day discussed openly and freely. Last week 
Mrs. Ballington Booth’s son spoke of the 
imprisoned woman, the woman, often a 
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oreigner, ignorant of our language, customs, 
and laws, whose husband is in prison and she 
left to support a family. When one consid- 
ers the quality of the work done by the Sal- 
vation Army, it seems that no other religious 
work is so fine, and yet not long ago people 
were stoning and rioting against these lead- 
ers. Glad are we to know that kings sent 
wreaths to lay upon the old General’s coffin, 
but gladder would we be to know that trib- 
utes of sympathy and understanding had 
cheered his noble years of labor. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn, has for 
preachers during November Rey. Daniel 
Roy Freeman, Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, 
and Rey. Charles Rhind Joy, with other men 
to be announced later. The Alliance of 
this church, always a strong body of energetic 
workers, have begun the winter work. At 
the first meeting, November 21, Mrs. Victor 
J. Shinn gave an enjoyable paper on ‘‘The 
Blue and White Coverlet.” 

The Middle States Conference, held re- 
cently in New York, was well attended and 
had addresses of deep interest. 

At the First Church, Brooklyn, the winter 
work is well under way. Mr. Lathrop has 
called a meeting to discuss with his people 
the lines of work they desire to undertake 
and for which they are best fitted. The 
vesper services on Wednesday afternoons 
have begun and are much appreciated. On 
November 5 a house-warming in the newly 
decorated chapel of the First Church was 
given in the form of an informal dinner. 

The New York League held a meeting at 
the Church of the Messiah on November 7. 
The National president, Miss A. M. Ban- 
croft, spoke on ‘‘Our Duties and Responsi- 
bilities.’ The League has a splendid pro- 
gramme for this winter. On December 5 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes will speak on 
‘“New Ideals of City Life’; January 2, Miss 
Edith Ellis Furness has for her subject, ‘‘ The 
Woman’s National Theatre’; January 26 
at the Church of the Messiah there will be 
President’s Day, with a reception from 3-5; 
February 6, “The City’s Young People”’ is 
the topic, and the following organizations will 
be brought forward: ‘Boy Scouts,” ‘‘ Public 
School Athletic League,’ and ‘‘Camp- 
fire Girls,” with James E. West and Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal among the speakers. 
In March Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper will 
speak on “Church Union’; in April, Mr. 
R. Fulton Cutting will address the League 
and its guests on “‘The City’s Own Social 
Work.” In May the League will be the 
guests of the Orange (N.J.) society, and the 
Rev. Elvin J. Prescott will tell of ‘‘ The Ideal 
City.” 

The women of many of our American cities 
have had recently the opportunity of learn- 
ing, first hand, of the conditions in England 
relating to the great feminist movement. 
To see, and listen to, Mrs. Pankhurst is a 
rare treat; for, no matter what one’s private 
opinions are, here is a frail little woman 
who has offered her life for the freedom of 
women. No one can seriously think such 
suffering as she has undergone could have 
been endured for vulgar notoriety. Right 
or wrong in detail, this woman has given 
herself and, what is more, her children, to 
this woman’s cause, and her strange, vital 
personality can but influence the men and 
women who are open-minded enough to 
listen to her, and judge not from their con- 
clusions on the reports given by British 
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newspapers, one of which at least is owned 
and controlled by a member of the House 
of Lords. The:one honest way to contem- 
plate this question is from the plane of our 
common humanity. Once divest the sub- 
ject of hampering sex restrictions, and our 
vision becomes wonderfully clear. 
BES es 


Social Patriotic Songs. 


In order to meet the need of many occa- 
sions, Rev. Charles P. Wellman has arranged 
a small compilation of well-known, favorite 
social, patriotic, and religious songs such as 
may be used at gatherings of young people or 
where songs of the above description may be 
needed. The songs are as follows:— ait 

Social: ‘Auld Lang Syne,” “The Quilt- 
ing Party,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Coming Through the Rye,” ‘Juanita,’’ 
“Annie Laurie,” “‘Upidee.”’ 

Patriotic: “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “Our Country,” “Lincoln Soldiers,” 
‘America Triumphant,” “Marching through 
Georgia,’ ‘‘God Bless our Native Land,” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Religious: “Now thank we All our God,” 
“Blest be the Tie that binds,” ‘“O Lily 
Fair,” ““There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy,” 
“God speed our Faith,’ “Go forth to Life.” 

It is very likely that there may be other 
ministers or leaders of young people who 
would be glad to have such a compilation 
at hand. Experience proves that there is 
nothing like singing to break through re- 
serve and create a feeling of togetherness 
and happy comradeship, whether at a parish 
meeting, a gathering of young people, or 
a church supper. Any one interested in 
such a leaflet of songs is cordially invited 
to communicate with the undersigned. 

CHARLES P. WELLMAN, 
23 Willis Street, 
Dorchester, Mass, 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Redeeming the Billboards. 


It is high time that something effective 
should be done to put an end to the intoler- 
able nuisance,—‘‘the billboard profanity,’”’— 
by which the Liquor Interests desecrate our 
landscapes, teach errors respecting beer and 
whisky, and keep evil suggestions to drink 
constantly before the minds of young people 
and others. It is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion that the eye should everywhere and al- 
ways be bombarded by these seductive state- 
ments about liquor that are both false and 
harmful. The evil was never so great as at 
present. Why patriotic citizens, Christian 
men and women, have not, long ago, risen up 
in righteous wrath and put an end to this 
wide-spread and virulent evil is to me most 
surprising. Our pulpits and platforms ought 
to thunder against it. Our religious papers 
ought to centre here their heaviest shots. 
Legislators ought to be overwhelmed with 
earnest petitions to pass laws against the 
nttisance,—a demoralizing contagion more 
harmful than impure milk or foul water. 

The billboards, at best, are unsightly; 
but the billboards profaned by liquor bulle- 
tins, false in statement and evil in suggestion, 
are asin anda shame. Something vigorous 
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ought to be done at once to destroy these 
foul blotches upon our landscapes and put 


an end to the menace to good morals and | 


upright citizenship. What an education in 
evil to the thousands of immigrants coming 
to our shores are these billboards! Every- 
where their emblazoning of temptations to 
drink! Enough to make the stranger within 
our gates infer that the saloon is our chief 
institution and drinking liquor our only 
pastime and sole occupation. These abuses 
ought to stir every patriot to hot protest and 
vigorous action. 

Our billboards must be redeemed. But, 
if we cannot at once prohibit their use for 
liquor advertisements, we can see to it that 
these false and harmful devices are offset by 
posters giving the facts about alcohol. This 
work has been undertaken by a committee 
of prominent men and women (half doctors), 
appointed by the Associatied Charities of 
the city of Boston, of which Dr. Charles P. 
Putnam is chairman. The work is in the 
hands of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton, who 
writes that this ‘‘Temperance Poster Cam- 
paign’’ is sweeping rapidly from town to 
town. It is in progress in the city of Cam- 
bridge, by co-operation of officials and citi- 
zens, and city after city is fast falling into 
line. The wide interest in this movement is 
most encouraging. The people must be edu- 
cated! ‘The daily newspaper, in bonds to 
brewer and distiller through advertisements, 
keeps silent. Some other means of reaching 
the people must be used. This has been 
found in the ‘‘ Temperance Poster”? which is 
largely used in many European lands. 

One of these posters, printed in large type 
(also on cloth to withstand the rain), is as 
follows :— : 


ALCOHOL. 


The Public Thinks: It is only heavy drink- 
ing that harms. 

Experiments Show: That even Moderate 
Drinking hurts Health, lessens Efficiency. 

The Public Thinks: Alcohol braces us for 
hard work and against fatigue. 

Experiments Show: That Alcohol in no way 
increases muscular strength or endurance. 

Alcohol lowers ‘vitality; Alcohol opens the 
door to disease: 

Resolved, at the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, 1905, to combine the fight 
against alcohol with the struggle against 
tuberculosis. At the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, the use of alcohol as a 
medicine declined 77 per cent. in eight 
years. Most Modern Hospitals show the 
same tendency. 

Alcohol is responsible for much of our 
insanity, much of our poverty, much of our 
crime. Our prison commissioners reported 
that 95 per cent. of those who went to prison 
in 1911 had intemperate habits. 

Yet the Public Says: We need the Revenue 
from Liquor. 

The Public Should Know: How small is the 
revenue compared with the cost of carrying 
the Wreckage. 

Your money supports the wreckage. 
Your will allows tt. 
Your indifference endangers the nation. 
Commercialized Vice is promoted through 


Alcohol. - 2 


CrrizEns, THINK! 


Arrayed against Alcohol are Economy, 
Science, Efficiency, Health, Morality,—the 
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very Assets of a Nation, the Very Soul of a| Checks and money orders should be made 


People. 
: THINK! 


I most heartily commend the ‘‘Temper- 
ance Poster Campaign.’”’ Its statements are 
trustworthy; its methods are simple and 
inexpensive; its influence is effective and 
wide-spread. It should receive the hearty 
support of all earnest patriots, of all people 
interested in human betterment. May it 
sweep across the land from ocean to ocean, 


and in the near future sweep from all bill-} 


boards the “profanity”? which now covers so 
many of them. I urge people to write Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Tilton, 43 Hawkins Street, Bos- 
ton, for information, asking for sample copies 
of the posters, large and small. A small con- 
tribution will be welcome. But write! 


: J. H. CrooxeEr. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Warning. 


A man who claims to be an electrical 
engineer, by the name of J. B. King, alias 
J. B. Healy and J. B. Kelly, is now travelling 
from one city to another, working a graft 
among ministers, telling a hard-luck story, 
giving the name of a minister of the same 
denomination, who lives in a distant city, as 
reference. This man is of medium size, with 
dark hair and complexion and defective 
eyesight. He is a drug fiend, a fraud, and 
a common thief. 

If such a man calls upon our Unitarian 
ministers, they are requested to have the 
police take him into custody, wire me at 
my expense, and await instructions. 

(Rev.) R. DE EsTeIN VAN TASSEL. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. © 


Letter from the Finance Committee. 


The following letter has been received here 
this time by all our young people, and will 
receive prompt consideration, it is confidently 
hoped. 


The Finance Committee wishes to remind 
you that the time has arrived for contribu- 
tions to the general treasury. The fair has 
been held, and the receipts, about $1,500, in 
view of our plans for the ensuing year, are 
decidedly disappointing, being about one-half 
of what we had hoped to realize. This 
means that the balance must be raised through 
generous contributions from the different 
Unions. The president and the Board of 
Directors are filled with enthusiasm and 
have mapped out a definite programme for 
the enlargement of our influence throughout 
the Unitarian churches. But this means 
that before their hopes can be realized we 
must have the necessary money to fulfil our 
obligations. Will you please ask your Union 
to take this matter under consideration at 
once, and through the holding of a special 
entertainment or in some other way try to 
raise at least ten dollars ($10) for our na- 
tional treasury? Any amounts over this 
would be gratefully received and acknowl- 
edged. Do not neglect or throw aside this 
letter, but give it your immediate attention 
at your next meeting. Kindly send all con- 
tributions to the treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| cussion. 


payable to the Young People’s ~ Religious 
Union, 
Yours very truly, 
The Finance Committee: 

O. ARTHUR McMurprE. 
Emi.y J. Cine. 
FREDERICK M. ELtor. 
JosEpH C. KILEY. 
DONALD R. MCAFEE. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot will address the 
Medford Unitarian Club and guests on 
‘The Transformation of Puritan New Eng- 
land”? at the Unitarian church, corner of 
High Street and Powder House Road, De- 
cember 1 at eight o’clock. Public invited. 
Cars for West Medford leave Sullivan Square 
every fifteen minutes and pass. the church. 


The regular meeting of the conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, December 1, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subjects, ‘““The Forward Look, as presented 
in the Reports of Alliance Branches,” ‘‘ The 


'Good Alliance Meetings,”’ and ‘ Neighbor- 


hood Meetings,” followed by informal dis- 
All interested are cordially invited. 


At the regular Saturday noon musical ser- 
vice in King’s Chapel this week, Mr. John 
Adams Loud, the organist, will play. Speakers 
at the noonday services next week will be as 
follows: December 1, Rev. A. B. Whitney, 
Plymouth; December 2, Rev. Otto E. Duerr, 
Melrose; December 3, Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Boston; December 4, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; December 5, Rev. 
Theodore D. Bacon, Salem. 


Churches. 


Brwverica, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge: A church that has 
behind it two hundred and fifty years of 
high service has not only the privilege, but 
the duty, of celebrating its anniversary. 
On November 11 commemoration services 
were held at the church. Rev. Samuel H. 
Jobe, Rev. Charles H. Williams, and Rev. 
J. Harold Dale, representing respectively 
St. Anne’s Church, the North Billerica Bap- 
tist Church, and the First Congregational 
Church of the town, took appropriate part 
in the proceedings. -Rev. James Sallaway 
of Bedford, who was settled over the First 
Parish in 1863, just fifty years ago, brought 
greeting. An historical address on “The 
Social Changes of Two Centuries” was de- 
livered by the former minister, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, and another on ‘Two Centuries of 
Growth in Religious Thought” by Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, who was settled over this so- 
ciety from 1900 to 1906. Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, pastor from 1895 to 1900, spoke on 
“The Forward Look,” and Mr. Rutledge, the 
present pastor, on ‘The Church and the 
Town.’ ‘The music was by a quartet from 
the First Parish, Cambridge, and an original 
hymn, written by Miss Abby Jaquith, a 
member of the parish, was sung to the tune 
of Brattle Street. Pe 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Charles A. Wing: 
The King’s Daughters gave a delightful 
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afternoon party to the parish on the occasion 
of their twenty-fifth anniversary. As in 
previous Octobers, this Senior Ten earned 
money to spend in their good works by man- 
aging a pay luncheon for teachers attending 
a State conference in Concord, ‘The coming 
Alliance Sale will offer articles at various 
tables, each designated by a huge letter, the 
resultant word spelling Christmas. C will 
hang where college ices are served, H will 
call attention to handkerchiefs, R to things 
made of ribbon, I to irresistible articles, S 
to sweet .cakes, T will advertise the tea 
table, M the miscellaneous one, A the aprons, 
and the final S will refer to sugar-plums. 
Those attending the November parish sup- 
per were entertained by the ever-popular 
“Reveries of a Bachelor,’ illustrated by 
tableaux. On recent Sundays the society 
has listened to convincing addresses by Anna 
Garlin Spencer, on “The Church and Social 
Service,” and by Edwin D. and Lucia Ames 
Mead on “International Peace.”’ Novem- 
ber 9 Mr. Wing exchanged pulpits with Dr. 
De Normandie. Mr. Wing in this first year 
of his first pastorate has won affection and 
esteem. 


Eureka, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: A Chautauqua literary 
and scientific circle is conducted by the min- 
ister, with a meeting every Monday evening. 
Much general interest has been shown out- 
side the Unitarian church, and several persons 
not otherwise associated with the church are 
taking an active part. After having a morn- 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, on the roth inst., by Rev. William L, 
Walsh, Clarence Sherman Putnam, of Sturbridge, and Ella 
Frances, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Underwood, 
of Brookfield, Mass. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. : 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
““Undertaker Boston.” 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincotn BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


RGANIST of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 
O graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week. is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work. Is experienced in organizing and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs an choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker. 
Address, ORGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ing preaching service for three months, the 
church voted to return to the evening service 
the first Sunday in November, The sermons 
for November include the material of several 
literary lectures which will be used as illus- 
trations of the text and theme of each ser- 
mon. Under the general subject, ‘‘Honest 
Men in Public Service,’ the five sermon 
topics and illustrations for November were 
announced as follows: November 2, “An 
Honest Politician,’ illustrated by Shak- 
spere’s tragedy of ‘‘Coriolanus”; November 
9, ‘“An Honest Aristocrat,” with illustrations 
from the life and teachings of John Ruskin; 
November 16, ‘‘An Honest Anarchist,” with 
illustration from the life and teachings of 
Henry David Thoreau; November 23, “An 
Honest Philanthropist,” with iJlustration 
from Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘“ Aurora 
Leigh’’; November 30, ‘‘An Honest Advo- 
cate of Peace,’ with illustration from the life 
and writings of Leo Tolstoy. 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus: On October 26 
Edwin Burdette Backus was formally or- 
dained into the ministry and installed in the 
Lawrence church in the presence of a large 
congregation. After the noble ordination 
sermon of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, a prayer by 
Rabbi Liknatz of Leavenworth, a reading by 
Rey. E. S. Forbes, and the music,—which was 
very beautiful,—Mr. Backus made the follow- 
ing declaration of purpose: ‘Desiring to 
consecrate my life to the service of pure re- 
ligion which I conceive to be well summed 
up in the words of Jesus,—' Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,—and being convinced that the 
high purposes of this religion are best served 
by an untrammelled search after the truth, 
I here offer my services as minister of the 
Unitarian church of Lawrence, Kan. It is 
my purpose to make of my ministry an earnest 
endeavor to bring all those with whom I 
shall come in contact a deeper love for all 
that is pure and holy, lovely and true, and a 
righteous indignation against all that is un- 
holy and degrading, that we may be mutually 
helpful in advancing the cause of that perfect 
kingdom which in all ages has commanded 
the allegiance of the noble men and women 
who have known themselves to be children of 
God.” Dr. A. M. Sturtevant gave the ac- 
ceptance on behalf of the congregation, as- 
suring Mr. Backus that he would find not 
only a body of interested listeners, but a 
brotherhood of coworkers and a company of 
friends. Mr. Backus then received the 
charge to the minister from Rev. W. M. 
Backus of Minneapolis, Minn. ‘This charge 
of father to son will remain a beautiful mem- 
ory to all who heard and saw it, so touching 
it was in its significance of the intimate rela- 
tion of the two. The young man stood 
straight and tall and fine on one side of the 
pulpit to receive the counsel and warning of 
his father. The older man, on the other 
side, showed that he shared with his 
son enthusiasm and faith that have not 
lost their force with the passing of the years. 
It seemed a hopeful prophecy to us who wit- 
nessed it. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Boston 
advanced with the “right hand of fellow- 
ship’’; Rev. Ernest C. Smith followed with a 
charge to the congregation; Rev. W. A. 
Powell of the Presbyterian church gave to 
the minister a welcome to Lawrence in words 
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full of kindness and gentle humor; and after 
a hymn the people were dismissed with a 
benediction from our minister. 


LIncotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: The Lincoln Branch Alliance will 
have a Christmas Sale December 3, with 
special feature and a Christmas tree with 
articles suitable for children. Contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Sec- 
retary, Miss J. I. Peirce. 


Monvacun, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The ladies of the Montague Alliance 
hold their fair December 5, and will have a 
rummage table. They would be glad to have 
friends send in any articles suitable for the 
same,—furniture, men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, children’s clothing, and toys, knit goods, 
ete. They will gladly pay transportation 
charges. Send to Mrs. Carrie E. Clapp or 
Mrs. Kate C. Miner, Montague, Mass. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
Unity Club has begun its thirty-fourth 
year of work, with a membership of 407, and 
with 47 on the waiting list. The dramatic 
and literary and musical evenings of the club 
always attract large audiences, but the club 
is now so big that very few not members 
can be admitted. The Channing Club has 
just held its annual meeting and first dinner 
for its seventh season. Hon. Chester W. 
Barrows of Providence, Associate Justice of 
the Superior Court of Rhode Island, an 
active worker in our Westminster Church, 
gave an instructive address on “Courts.” 
This club has a membership of over one 
hundred men. Many prominent in other 
churches of the city are ardent members 
of the Channing Club. It was organized to 
promote a liberal social and religious spirit 
in the community. At the one hundredth 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island Bible 
Society, held in Providence recently, Mr. 
Jones was elected to the Board of Trustees. 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Providence 
is also one of the Board. Mr. Jones is also 
serving as a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Women’s College, Brown Uni- 
versity. His predecessor, Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., is also a 
member of the committee. This church will 
unite with twelve other churches in the 
eleventh annual Union Thanksgiving Day 
service. 


New York, N.Y.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes: The church has 
been presented by the family of the late Dr. 
Robert Collyer with a ,memorial window 
erected to his memory, to be placed on the 
east side of the auditorium. It was executed 
in the Lamb Studios New York, where it is 
now on private view. 


RocuHEsTER N.Y.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., and Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball: The Unitarian Missions 
Committee undertake the work of obtaining 
funds for the various denominational societies, 
advertise and distribute literature on liberal 
religion, and disseminate by lectures and other 
means the principles of true spiritual religion. 
An attractive leaflet and tract, well planned 
to emphasize the value and importance of 
church attendance, is sent each month to 
iregular members. 
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Summit, V.J.—All Souls’ Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist): The first meeting-house 
of this society was dedicated Oct. 21, 1913. 
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Rev. A. H. Tuttle of the Methodist-Episco- — 


pal church made the prayer of invocation: 
addresses were given by Rev. Henry R. 
Rose, minister of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N.J., and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York. ‘The dedica- 
tion sermon was preached by Rev. Howard 
Colby Ives, retiring minister; Rey. Robert 
Chipman Hull, minister of the First Baptist 
Church, spoke in behalf of the churches of 
Summit; and Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers offered 
the prayer of dedication. Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, and Rev. Arthur EF. Wilson 
also took part inthe services. 


WELLESLEY His, Mass.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William H. Ramsay: The year 
opens with a cheerful and encouraging out- 
look for the society. Several new families 
have been added in the last year from other 
towns. An increased attendance at church 
services is noted while a spirit of cordiality 
prevails. The Sunday-school has grown in 
numbers, and an earnest activity is shown 
by its members. It is especially fortunate 
in having a larger number of competent 
teachers than has been usual. It has also 
a large cradle roll. ‘The Alliance will have a 
sale in December, and all organizations of 
the church are commencing work with good 
feeling. Mr. Ramsay gives the opening 
paper of the Alliance, to be followed by an 
interesting programme for the winter. It 
inaugurated the season with a reception at 
the home of its president, Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, on Tuesday, November 4. A full 
attendance met to greet Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, the president of the national and 
international body, ‘‘’The Alliance.” 


Oriental Gleanings. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Oriental way of doing: things is often 
quite different from our own, sometimes 
superior to our own, in any case interesting 
and enlightening. We cite a few illustrative 
instances which have recently come to our 
notice. Concerning a recent wedding in 


Upper Brahmo Somaj (Theistic) circles, we 


read in a Calcutta journal :— : 

A wedding card just received from Mr. 
Premananda Das of India announces his 
marriage to a young Hindu lady. ‘The card, 
besides the portraits of the happy couple, 
gives the following notice: “Friends unable 
to attend the wedding or the reception will 
kindly remember the bride and bride-groom 
in their prayers, and invoke the blessing of 
the Lord upon them.” How much better 
this is than our usual gentle hint, ‘‘ Your 
presents requested!” 

“Princess Indira, daughter of his Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, was married yester- 
day in London to Maharajah Kumar Jitendra 
Narayan of Cooch Behar. For family 
reasons the wedding was kept as quiet as 
possible. 

“There were three distinct ceremonies in 
connection with the marriage. The first 
took place at the hotel at 10.30, when the 
bride was received into the Brahmo re- 
ligion, the creed of her intended husband. 
Princess Indira and the bridegroom then 
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drove separately to the Paddington registry 
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«“P S—You are requested to be dressed in 


office in Harrow Road, where they went]|a manner proper to the dignity of the occa- 


through the civil ceremony in the presence 
of relatives and friends. The whole party 
subsequently returned to the Buckingham 
Palace Hotel, where the marriage was sol- 
emnized according to Brahmo rites. ’ 

“The ceremony, which took place at the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel, was simple and 
impressive. The room had been beautifully 
decorated with red and white flowers,—for 
red is the color used in India to symbolize 
marriage. Mr. Ghosal, who officiated, wore 
over his shoulders white silk cloth. In an 
Indian dress of old gold the princess looked 
very charming. The prince was in an 
Indian costume of slate blue. 

“Friends of the bride and bridegroom 
were accommodated in a circle of chairs 
round the table, at which Mr. Ghosal sat. 
On the bridegroom’s side were grouped Her 
Highness the Maharani of Cooch Behar and 
her three daughters, the Princesses Sukrita, 
Pritiva, and Sudhira, who were also in 
Indian costume. On the bride’s side was 
Mr. Birkett, who acted in loco parents. 
Among the others present were some of the 
children of the Princess Sukrita, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sen, Sir K. G. Gupta, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ali Baig. 

“Mr. Ghosal commenced the ceremony 
with an invocation in Bengali of the ‘All- 
seeing God.’ This was followed by the 
questioning of the bride and bridegroom. 

“Mr. Birkett then rose, and, as the repre- 
sentative of the bride’s father, presented her 
to her husband, whereupon Mr. Ghosal 
linked the hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
and, while they stood thus, wreathed their 
hands with white flowers, which are the 
symbols of happiness. When the bride and 
bridegroom had been wreathed, the obliga- 


tions of marriage were even more solemnly }. 


entered into, and the ceremony concluded 
with a brief prayer. 

“Under the conditions which prevail in a 
hotel the Brahmo rites were considerably 
curtailed. Nevertheless, the scene was very 
impressive, and its spiritual nature was 
borne in upon all who witnessed it.” - 

A Japanese newspaper writes concerning 
the use of prayer as a deodorizer:— 

“Quite a novel path in the line of prayer 
offering was struck out by the townspeople 
of Atsuta Friday when, to the number of 
500, they assembled at the National Shrine, 
and prayed against the odious smell of the 
material stored there by the Ryna Chemical 
Manufacturing Company for the manufact- 
ure of drugs and chemicals chiefly of a 
sulphuric nature. The nauseating odor of 
the raw material has made the sacred town 
resemble Hades or Gehenna. Thoroughly 
disgusted with the condition, a few leading 
men of Atsuta decided to appeal to the god 
of the National Shrine for help. They dis- 
tributed Thursday the following invitation :— 

““Whereas the nauseating odor of the 
Ryna Chemical Company factory has been 
violating the sanctity of the great Shrine, 
much to our disgust and regret, we wish to 
offer a prayer and the grand music of kagura 
to-morrow afternoon, October 3, at I P.M., 
to ask for the forgiveness of our god for 
the sacrilegious outrage, and at the same 
time pray the god to cause the odious smell 
to cease. Such being the spirit of this occa- 
sion, the public are all invited to attend at 
the prayer offering. 
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sion. 

We smile at this conception of prayer, yet 
a hundred parallel instances from Christian 
practice could be adduced. If ill-health can 
be removed by prayer, even from a distance 
of many hundreds of miles, why not an ill 
smell? If “malicious animal magnetism” 
can be rendered powerless in the same man- 
ner, why not an unscrupulous and offending 
corporation? Indeed, why not replace human 
intelligence and effort altogether by prayer? 
But to be effective one should be well dressed. 

The same journal contains the following 
item :— 

“Miss Yachi Ogura, seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of Viscount Hidesuye Ogura, relation of 
Prince Kan-in, took orders as a nun of the 
Zenkoji, Nagano, yesterday. 

“A most pathetic ceremony marked the 
ordination of the little girl, as heir to Abbess 
Chieni of the famous Buddhist temple. Miss 
Yachi was attired for the ceremony in a 
long-sleeved kimono of yuzen crepe and a 
purple skirt, and was brought to her seat 
by her father, Viscount Ogura. ‘There were 
assembled numerous priests and priestesses, 
who read the canons during the ceremony. 

“Amid the voice of incantation, Abbess 
Chiye perfumed a razor in the smoke of in- 
cense, and shaved off the beautiful hair of 
Miss Yachi, which ceremony marked her 
entrance into the orders. 

“All the time she held her palms together 
in the most reverential way, and was saying, 
‘Namu-amida-butsu,’ the Buddhist prayer. 

“After the ceremony she changed her 
clothes to the simple nun’s livery, and wor- 
shipped before the Buddhist sanctuary. 
Hereafter Miss Yachi will be known as nun 
Chikoni.” 

The same pathetic ceremonial is being 
constantly performed all over Christendom. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries who first 
entered China found so many of their re- 
ligious customs in vogue there that they 
could only attribute it to the macchinations 
of Satan, seeking to destroy the true faith 
by counterfeiting it. As the Buddhist faith 
originated five hundred years earlier than 
Christianity, a more likely explanation would 
have been that Rome derived not a few of 
its notions and rites from China. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lectures on the “Life of Jesus,” given 
by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, are marked by 
her wide reading and knowledge of critical 
authorities on the subject. In a recent dis- 
cussion of the material in the book of Mark 
which is being studied that which is historical 
and the larger mass of legendary material 
was selected, the simple style of the writing 
and the broad, ethical trend of the teaching 
pointed out. Miss Johnson meets the class 


at half past nine Friday mornings. Visitors 
are welcome. 
The second division of Dr. Crooker’s 


course on the ‘‘Development of Unitarian 
Thought” is complete in itself. The first 
of the lectures will be given on November 27 
at half past ten, the subject for that day 
being “Human Nature.’ The five lectures 
will take up fundamental points of belief. 
Are there any who would like better to 
understand these points, or, understanding 
them, would be pleased to hear them again 
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discriminatingly set forth? They are invited 
to be present on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings at half past ten. 

There will be no sessions of the school on 
the 27th nor on the two days following. 


Articles of clothing from wood fibre are 
being made in Europe. The material for a 
suit costs about fifty cents. Clothing made 
of this material cannot be washed. 


The Leadership of Jesus 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 
No charge of any kind. Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


Held under the auspices of the Department of Social 
and Public Service of the American Unitarian 
Association 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
DECEMBER 3 AND 4, 1913 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND THURSDAY 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


At Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 


At the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 351 Boylston 
Street, Boston 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, DEC, 3, 1913 


Afternoon at Channing Hall at Two O'clock. 
Presiding, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President 
of the American Unitarian Association 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


Address, ‘‘The Call of the New Day to the Old Church,” 
By CHARLES STELZLE, consulting sociologist, New 
York City. 

Discussion opened by Ropert G. VALENTINE, Boston, 
Mass., and Rev. Epwarp CUMMINGS, minister of the 
South Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 


Evening at the Vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
351 Boylston Street at Eight O’clock 
Presiding, Rey. Daniel Evans, Professor in 

Andover Theological Seminary 


THE COMING MILLIONS 

Address, “The Church and the New American.”’ By 
Grorcre W. Tupper, Secretary of the Imigration 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Address, ‘‘The Immigrant in Industry.” By PETER 
Roserts, Secretary of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 

Discussion, 


SECOND DAY THURSDAY, DEC, 4, 1913 
Morning at Channing Hall, at Ten O’clock 
Presiding, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Vice-President 

of the American Unitarian Association 
THE CHURCH AT WORK 

Address, “‘The Potential Social] Power of the Churches.” 
By Witr1aM H. Pear, Secretary of the Boston Provi- 
dent Association. 

Address, “Childhood’s Bill of Rights,’ By ALExaNDER 
Jonnson, Director of Extension of the Training 
School, Vineland, N.J. 

Discussion. 


Afternoon at Channing Hall, at Two O’clock 


Presiding, Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of the 
Department of Social and Public Service 
THE CHURCH IN THE COMMUNITY 
Address, ‘Our Changing Ethics: the Socia) Basis of Life.’’ 
By Freperic C. Howe, Director of the People’s 

Institute, New York City. 

Address, ‘The Church and the City.” By Rey. Paut 
Moore Srraver, Minister of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N.Y. 

Discussion, 

The Public is Invited 
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Pleasantries, 


It ought not to be very difficult to elevate 
the stage. It has wings and flies. 


“You don’t mean to say that young Smith 
is married,’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickembury. 
“Why, he’s nothing but a sapling!” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the eminent Eng- 
lish divine, says that, as soon as a man 
loses his religion, he wants to know who 
Cain’s wife was. 


Teacher: ‘‘ Tommy Slimson, have you any 
good excuse for being late?’””? Tommy, beam- 
ing: “Yes, ma’am.” Teacher: “What is 
it?’ Tommy: ‘‘Waffles.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“J think,” said the editor, in a worried 
tone, ‘that I will drop journalism and take 
to astronomy.” ‘‘Why?” ‘‘Because, as- 
tronomers have more space than they know 
what to do with.” 


A teacher in New Jersey was hearing her 
class in natural history recite, and, calling 
up a bright-looking little girl, asked: “‘ What 
is a ruminating animal?’”’ ‘‘One that chews 
her cubs,” was the innocent reply. 


Venus: “Why, Cupid, you missed your 
aim that time.’ Cupid: ‘Yes, I always 
get mixed up when a girl has both a dude 
and a poodle with her. My arrow struck 


the poodle; but it doesn’t matter.’’—New 
York Sun. 

Mr. Beck Hall: ‘‘Good afternoon, Miss 
Radcliffe. Going fora walk? I hope I may 


accompany you?’’ Miss Radcliffe: ‘Yes. 
Dr. Sargent says we must always walk with 
some object, and I suppose you will answer 
the purpose.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


Miss Mervilleux: ‘‘What is the longest 
word in the English language, Mr. Pon- 
sonby?” Ponsonby (promptly): “‘ Dispro- 
portionableness.’’’ Miss Mervilleux (pout- 
ing): ““Do you know? ‘Tell me, then, which 
is the most difficult to pronounce?”’ Pon- 
sonby: ‘‘When with you? ‘Good-bye.’”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


“Have you any photographs of your chil- 
dren, Mr. Peck?’’ asked a friend of Hon. 
Alpheus Peck. “I should say I had,” an- 
swered Mr. Peck: “I’ve about a bushel of 
them.’ ‘‘Why, Alpheus,’’ exclaimed his 
wife. ‘‘Well, haven’t we? Haven’t we 
photographs of all four of them, and don’t 
four pecks make a bushel?’’—Exchange. 


A lawyer had a client, with whom he had 
long kept an account. When the latter was 
finally made up, the bill, mostly for trifling 
services, covered several yards of foolscap, 
as the items enumerated the most minute 
details. When the client came around to 
settle, he refused to enter the office, but stood 
in the door, and, holding one end of the bill, 
unrolled the voluminous. document in the 
direction of his legal adviser, with the request 
that he receipt it. ‘Come in,” said the 
lawyer, in his most cordial tones. ‘‘Not 


much,” replied .the client: ‘‘you’d charge} 


I did.” 


General Hardee, the famous Confederate 
commander, was a strict disciplinarian. 
One day» he rode out on picket line, and 
found a sentry, a raw recruit, sitting on a 
rail fence munching a piece of bacon. The 
general drew his horse up. The sentry sat 
munching away unconcernedly. ‘‘Do you 
know who I am?” demanded General Har- 
dee, in his severest tones. ‘Stranger, I 
"low I don’t.”’? “I am General Hardee, and”’ 
Without stopping to hear the rest, the 
raw recruit climbed down from the fence, and, 
scrambling into the road, extended his hand, 
as he said: ‘‘How air yer, Gineral? I’m 
mighty glad to see yer lookin’ so peart.” 
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The Christian Register 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from f Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lywn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Nw eg, 
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Ye doe wane 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ** THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion tothe merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
tiberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 305 hymas and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way, to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nisbed those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera} 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” e 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK — 


Investment Securities © 
Foreign Exchange 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


~ LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. , ‘Ja 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars addressthe Dean, _ 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Buston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, ima, 


A schoot for boys and girls conducted under the auspice 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. i 
tral heating and lighting plant. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advanta; 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agri 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for | 
students. For catalogue and full information, adc 
Francis TreaDway Ciayton, Principal. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s — 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. : 


George H. Browne, A.M.. : 
Rev. Willard Recd, A.M..} Principals, ‘ 


FOR BOYS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half betw: Bos' 
Situation pial saves ston 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Co i 
Studies Certificate. Mune, Am Be 


) mestic Science. ~ 
Gymnasium, basketball. 


Athleétics tennis. driving, ponies and | 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. # 


